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A DOUBLE. 


The names of my individuals are fictitious, 
but the rest of my little narrative is true. 
The people who figure in it are alive, and 
indeed friends of mine; and although I have 
altered the widow’s name, I have retained 
its peculiarity,—namely, that it is a male 
Christian name with an ‘s’ attached to it; and 
the fact that it is by no means a common 
name sharpens the little mystery—such names 
as “Jacks,” “Franks,” “Toms,” being cer¬ 
tainly less usual than most others. 

To begin then: Mrs. de Courcy lived, at 
the time of my story, in a pretty little house 
in Bayswater. She settled there at first with 
three lovely daughters, but two of them 
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marrying, now, as in the case of the far- 
famed little niggers, there is only one. Her 
name is “ Ella, ” and she is a charming, as 
well as a beautiful girl; she has only just 
returned from a visit of over two years to 
her brother and his young wife, who are 
settled in America. 

Ella had enjoyed her sdjour in the far west 
enormously and having been much admired, 
Mrs. de Courcy feared at one time lest she 
should be tempted never to return;—but she 
did return, to her mother’s great delight, and, 
as far as I know, there she is still. 

One day Mrs. de Courcy said to her 
daughter: “I have had such a nice letter 
from dear Mrs. Jacks, and she is so anxious 
to come and see you, Ella,—and hear all 
you can tell her of your wanderings. She 
offers to come to luncheon the day after to¬ 
morrow. There is a train from Croydon, 
(she says) which will just bring her in time, 
so I have written and said ‘yes!’ ” 
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Ella was delighted at the thoughts of 
seeing Mrs. Jacks again, for that same lady 
was a great favorite with the world in general, 
and with the De Courcy family in particular. 
She was a widow of about forty summers; 
and I use these words advisedly; for to look 
at her lovely, calm face, one was tempted 
to believe that that unruffled brow had never 
been visited by aught but smiling summer 
weather. Indeed, Mrs. Jacks possessed devoted 
friends (not more achames than the common 
run of those commodities), and they all declared 
her the very personification of the “three 
f’s,”— i.e., fat, fair and forty! 

She was eminently handsome, tall,—of 
generous womanly proportions,—graceful, and 
withal dignified in her air and movements. Her 
skin was still dazzlingly fair, and naturally 
so. Her hair was a pretty chestnut brown, 
waving naturally, and she wore it after the 
old poudrd style—drawn up from her forehead 
over a cushion (although it was neither dyed 
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nor powdered), thus enhancing and emphasising 
the singular beauty of the low broad forehead, 
and the level brows. Mrs. Jacks had a musical 
voice, and rather an unusual habit of lengthen¬ 
ing out the last syllable of her words— 
especially these which terminated with an m, 
or a p. 

I have been especially almost tediously 
careful to mark these peculiarities, as I am 
anxious to impress upon my readers that 
the lady just described was by no means an 
ordinary-looking person; and also that it 
would be by no means easy to mistake her 
identity. 

I must further add that in addition to all 
other-mentioned peculiarities, Mrs. Jacks had 
an independent spirit, which soared above, 
and would not be caged by, that evil 
giant—fashion. She did not and would not 
see why, being already five feet seven in 
stature, she should build a structure upon 
her head (like her contemporaries) which not 
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only incommoded herself, but which subjected 
her to the deep, though silent hatred of those 
unfortunates who chanced to sit behind her at 
concerts and entertainments; nor did she see 
(and perhaps this was the argument which 
influenced her most) why, especially as flat 
bonnets and coiffures suited her best, she 
should mortify herself by piling verdant 
arbours, stuffed birds, lizards, dragon-flies, 
funereal feathers, etc., upon her soft brown 
hair,—thus practically hiding it. 

“No!” she would say, “I am not a 
sycophant, have not been one all my life, 
and I am not going to begin now, by toadying 
so inconstant (and often so frightful) an old 
harridan as Dame Fashion!” 

So she wore flat little bonnets, pinched 
down in front, and a flowing veil;—did not 
mind being thought “singular,” and laughed 
good humouredly when a street boy (evidently 
a promising Board-school student of history) 
ran up to her, and said “ Ere’s Queen 
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Mary! Pity to cut such a pretty ’ead horff!” 

The fair Jacks also refused to squeeze herself 
into—(Pout of)—shape, and her beau ideal of 
feminine beauty of figure and form was 
Mrs. Bernhard Beere. 

But to return to the conversation between 
Mrs. de Courcy and her daughter, upon the 
subject of the fair widow’s proffered visit. 
Ella felt much pleasure at the prospect, and 
when the day came was much annoyed at 
the receipt of a letter from a large, well- 
known shop in the West End, begging her, 
if possible, to come that very morning to 
try on a cloak or gown she had ordered; 
and stating that some stupid error had been 
perpetrated, which could only be rectified by 
Miss de Courcy coming herself to superintend 
the alteration. 

“ It is very tiresome! ” said Mrs. de Courcy; 
“ for I wished you to be here to receive Mrs. 
Jacks upon her arrival. She, after all, only 
comes to see you!” 
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“Well, dear mother,” answered Ella, “tell 
me about the trains, for if I were to start 
now—at this moment—I should get back in 
quite time enough to meet her,—only tell me 
by which train you expect her!” 

“ My dear child, she has not told me! 
All she says is that she will come by one 
which will bring her here exactly in time for 
luncheon!” 

Ella pored over the Bradshaw for a few 
minutes, and then exclaimed: “I see! The 
train she must come by, arrives at 1-25, for 
the next one comes too late—not till 4-5.” 

“ But the train before that,—how about 
that?” said Mrs. de Courcy. 

“Too early!” answered Ella; “it comes 
in at 1 o. If she were to come by that, she 
would be here at 11 -30. But she is sure 
not to come so early, so I will start at once; 
is now only io - 3o." 

“ Well, but at what hour will you be back ?” 
persisted Mrs. de Courcy, who always felt 
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hopelessly muddled whenever Bradshaw was 
brought into the question; besides, her ex¬ 
perience warned her that when the girls invited 
friends, she was generally left to entertain 
them; or at least, very often! 

“Let me see,” answered Ella; “I have 
to pay one or two small bills on my way, 
but I shall certainly be at Crump and Baker’s 
—well, at 1130. Then I shall come straight 
back.” 

“Very well,” said poor Mrs. de Courcy; 
“only, go at once!” 

Ella ran up to dress, and started—walking 
briskly; and after paying her bills, made 
the best of her way to Crump and Baker’s. 
Upon arriving there she found, as she had 
predicted, that it was exactly 11-30. 

Hurrying by the obsequious shop-walkers 
—she was attacked by two of those intolerable 
nuisances in the form of men, who barred 
her passage, one thrusting under her nose a 
“remarkably cheap silk,” which she did not 
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want; and another nearly tripping her up by 
unfolding, and trailing beneath her feet, some 
shawl or coverlid—she suddenly stopped, for 
there sitting at one of the counters was Mrs. 
Jacks! 

Ella was surprised, but rather relieved at 
the sight; for now, she thought, she need not 
hurry home; Mrs. Jacks, had evidently come 
in by the early train, to do some shopping 
before luncheon, and would, of course, walk 
back to Bayswater with her. 

The widow seemed much interested in some 
purchase, and Ella, not liking to disturb her 
in the midst of it, stood close by, listening 
to the well-known voice and curiously distinct 
intonation. She felt a little surprised, however, 
that the lady, who had looked up when first 
she approached, should not have given her 
some sign of recognition, even while proceeding 
with her business; but as soon as the bargain 
seemed concluded, Ella put her hand affection¬ 
ately upon the pretty widow’s shoulder, and 
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said, in a voice full of pleasure at the unex¬ 
pected rencontre-. “Dear Mrs. Jacks! How 
do you do? I am so glad to see you!” 

The lady slowly turned her head, looked 
coldly at Ella and with evident surprise, and 
much of English stiffness, said to the astonished 
damsel: “I beg your pardon—did you 
address me?” 

Instantly the thought rushed through Ella’s 
mind: “ Good gracious! She doesn’t know 

me! How I must have altered in only two 
years! I should not have thought I could 
have become unrecognisable in so short a 
time! ” Aloud she said, “ Do you not know 
me, Mrs. Jacks. You are not in the least 
altered! ” 

The lady rose with some hauteur, and said 
coldly, but civilly: “My name is Jacks; but 
I don’t know you /” 

Ella laughed merrily and answered: “ Oh 

yes, you do! I am Ella de Courcy, and 
you know you have promised to come and 
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have luncheon with my mother in Greville- 
street, Bayswater; so we will walk there 
together, if you will kindly wait till I have 
tried my cloak on.” 

“ Indeed, young lady, you are mistaken. 
I have no intention either of walking with 
you to Bayswater, or of lunching with your 
mother there. ” So saying she reseated her¬ 
self. “You have made a mistake,” the lady 
reiterated; and again she occupied herself 
with laces and fringes, which the shopman 
had brought for her inspection. 

Poor little Ella could not understand it; 
she felt snubbed and chilled, and, running 
up to the cloak-room, she said to herself: 
“I never saw Mrs. Jacks cross before. She 
must have been offended somehow—perhaps 
because I did not stay at home to receive 
her; but that is so unlike her.” 

As she returned from the cloak-room, Ella 
found that Mrs. Jacks was still sitting at the 
counter. “I will have one more try!” the 
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girl thought; so when she came up to her, 
she put her hand coaxingly on her arm, and 
said: “ Dear Mrs. Jacks, you will walk home 

with me, will you not? Mamma would be 
so disappointed not to see you! We have 
been looking forward so to your visit!” 

The widow seemed now quite out of pa¬ 
tience. “ I don’t know who you are, young 
lady,” she said, rising from her chair, “and 
if this is a practical joke, allow me to tell 
you it is a stupid, ill-timed, and very ill- 
mannered one. You have no right to try to 
force your acquaintance on me. My name 
is Jacks, but I have never heard either of 
you, or of Mrs. de Courcy—your mother; 
and I certainly have no intention (as I told 
you before), of walking with you to Bays- 
water!” 

So saying, with much indignation, the lady 
flounced down again upon her seat, evidently 
much disgusted at the shopman’s ill-concealed 
merriment. 
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Ella was amazed and angry, and, bowing 
slightly, left Mrs. Jacks sitting at the counter, 
surrounded by card-board boxes, and folios 
of patterns. 

Calling a hansom cab, Miss de Courcy 
drove home, longing to tell her adventure; 
and to find out what possible offence could 
have been given to the irate Jacks. 

Upon arriving in Greville-street, Ella ran 
lightly upstairs, and opening the drawing¬ 
room door, saw her mother sitting in close 
conversation with—Mrs. Jacks! The latter 
was sitting without bonnet and cloak, and 
betrayed indubitable signs of having been 
settled there for the last two hours, at the 
very least; as, indeed, she had been. 

Ella gasped! 

“How did you get here?” Ella exclaimed, 
after much patting and kissing from the 
gracious and affectionate Jacks. 

“Oh,” answered Mrs. de Courcy; “the 
dear creature came by the early train, after 
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all; and arrived very shortly after you went 
out. She has been sitting here ever since.” 

“But what o’clock did you get here?” asked 
Ella, persistently. 

“At about 11-30. The train came in 
punctually at n*o.” 

“Mamma! Do you really mean that Mrs. 
Jacks has never left this room since she ar¬ 
rived?” 

“Certainly she never has—why?” 

Then Ella told her queer story, which has 
never been cleared up; and probably never 
will be. 

One is prepared for mistakes as to recog¬ 
nition, but the kernel of the mystery was 
that there should be not only an exact copy 
of the fair widow, as to appearance; but 
also that the name—an uncommon one— 
should be the same! 

This story is true in every particular, ex¬ 
cepting the names, which are altered. 


THE GHOST OF MY DEAD 
FRIEND. 


Not many years ago people used to sneer 
at ghost-stories much more than they do now, 
and one would constantly hear them whisper 
one to another (while some individual was 
relating his or her experience): “Ah! It 
is very odd that the ghost-stories should 
always be related at second or third hand! 
Now, I want to see a person who has 
personally seen the ghost,—and then I will 
believe! ” 

Now, I have seen a ghost, and am pre¬ 
pared to attest most solemnly to the fact, as 
well as to the truth of every word here set 
down. I have, of course, avoided names, 
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but nothing else; so without further preamble, 

I will tell my story. 

Some years ago I became the object of 
the infatuated adoration of a person of my 
own age and sex; and I use the word * infa¬ 
tuated’ advisedly, because I feel now, as I 
did then, that neither I, nor any other mortal 
that ever lived, could possibly be worthy of 
the passionate and unmerited affection which 
my poor friend lavished upon me. In return 
I loved her very dearly,—but when I explain 
that I was a wife, and the mother of very 
young children, it will be easily understood 
that I could not devote myself exclusively to 
any friend, however dear;—and for this reason 
I do not think she ever understood how 
really I loved her! But God knows I did so, 
and that I cherish her memory most loyally. 

For many years she held a post at Court, 
which she resigned soon after she got to know 
me well, and although her royal mistress, in 
her gracious kindness, assigned two residences 
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to her, she gave them both up, to be free 

to live near me in B.; indeed she gave 

up relatives, old servants, and comforts, that 
she might come and live (and alas!— die) in 
lodgings—over a shop—because it was near 
me! 

But she was never happy in her new home. 
Being naturally of a painfully sensitive nature, 
she was quite incapable of taking people and 
things as they were, and making the best of 
them. But, all the same, she and I were 
often very cheerful and merry together; for 
I never came across anyone that had the gift 
like her, of true and refined wit; and also 
the power of seeing things in a whimsical 
and absurd light! 

Later on, poor soul, her spirits failed, for she 
was taken ill, and during months of fluctuat¬ 
ing health I nursed her,—sometimes in hope,— 
sometimes without; and at moments, during 
her illness, she used to find strange comfort 
in foretelling to me, after the most uncanny 
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fashion, small events which she declared would 
happen after her death. They were mostly 
trivialities which she foretold,—little episodes 
concerning people and things, over whom and 
which we had often talked and laughed. 

Amongst other things she said to me one 
afternoon: “This Bazaar for which we are 
working,” — (she had been helping me for a 
Charity Bazaar, and I can now see her dainty 
little hands, as she manipulated the delicate 
lace and muslin!)—“I shall be dead before 
it takes place! But I shall see you standing 
at your stall, and an old lady will come up 
to you and say: ‘Have you any of poor 

Miss L-’s work?’ (meaning me). And you 

will say, ‘ Yes! Here is some! ’ And you will 
shew her this,—which I am working, and she’ll 
say, ‘Have you any more?’—and you’ll say 
‘Yes’ again ; and she’ll buy it, and walk off with 

it, saying she is buying it for ‘ poor Miss L_’s 

sake!’ and you’ll feel very sorry for ‘poor Miss 
L-!’ Oh! I shall know and see it all! ” 
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I remember feeling full of wonder at this 
speech, and saying idiotically: “ What lady?” 
and she answered dreamily, as though tired 
from some exertion: “ Oh! I don’t know 
exactly!—but some old lady—you’ll see! ” 

And I am bound to say this is exactly 
what happened! for at the Bazaar, months 
after her death (she made me promise to 
attend it, and I did so, much against my 
will!), an old lady with whom I was not then 
acquainted, did buy all her work (having 
asked for it), and did carry it away,—saying 
it was for her sake! 

One other curious circumstance which 
attended my dear friend’s death was, that 
after looking forward with more than usual 
pleasure to my approaching birthday (which 
she said would be ‘more than a commonly 
happy anniversary ’)—that was the very day 
upon which she died! 

I think that one of the sharpest regrets I 
ever experienced in my life, arose from the 
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fact that I was not with her when she passed 
away! She had made me promise that I 
would be with her at that solemn time, and, 
God knows, I had the fullest intention of 
fulfilling her wish; but on that very evening 
of all others, I was called away, and she died 
during my absence! 

I had been sitting by her bedside all the 
afternoon, and all that evening I held her 
dear hand, and had kept whispering comfort¬ 
ing words in her ear,—but latterly she had 
mj.de no response, and was seemingly un¬ 
conscious. 

Suddenly, a messenger came from my 
house (not a hundred yards away), saying I 
must go home at once as one of my children 
was ill and required me. I looked at the 
nurse, who assured me “ Nothing immedi¬ 
ate” was impending,—so stooping over her 
passive face, I pressed a kiss on her forehead, 
at the same time whispering to her reassur¬ 
ingly, that “ half-an-hour would see me again 
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at her bedside,”—but she took no notice, 
and much against my will, I hastily and 
noiselessly left the room—and the house. 

Throwing a shawl over my head, I hurried 
across the Square, and as I passed the 
church, the clock struck twelve, and I sud¬ 
denly remembered then and there, that—to¬ 
day was my birthday! 

Directly I arrived home, I saw my child, 
—gave a few necessary orders,—and was 
back at my poor friend’s side in less than 
half-an-hour; but to my lasting sorrow, I was 
told that I had not left the bed-side ten 
minutes, before my poor L-became rest¬ 

less and uneasy; then, suddenly starting up 
in her bed,—she looked hastily round the 
room and gave a cry;—then, there was a 
rush of blood to her mouth, and after a few 
painful struggles she sank back,—gasped once 
or twice, and never moved again! 

Of course I thought then, and do to this 
day, that she was looking round the room 
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for me ,—and that she must have died with 
a bitter feeling that I had broken faith with 
her! This to me is a never-failing source of 
sorrow! 

I have given this slight sketch of the 
feelings which existed between me and my 
poor friend,—before narrating the circum¬ 
stance of her supernatural visit to me, just to 
emphasise the fact that intense affection existed 
between us during her life-time,—an affection 
which I firmly believe has lasted beyond the 
grave! 

* * * ******* 

Quite a year and a half after her death, 

my poor L-appeared to me;—with what 

motive I know not—useless it were to sym¬ 
pathise with me in my poignant sorrow at 
my having failed her at the moment of her 
extremity. She came once—but never again. 
It occurred thus : 

I had been suffering all day from brow- 
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ague, and had gone early to bed,—but not 
to sleep. All the first part of the night I 
had been kept painfully awake by the sound 
of that same church clock which I have men¬ 
tioned above. It seemed to me to strike 
oftener, louder, and more slowly than any 
clock I had ever had the misfortune to come 
across ! Of course, my ailment of the moment 
caused the clock’s vagaries to appear pecu¬ 
liarly painful, and I bore the annoyance very 
restlessly, with my face turned pettishly to 
the wall; but when the midnight hour began 
to chime, I felt I could bear it no longer! 
Muttering an impatient exclamation, I turned 
in my bed, so as to face the room, and 

looking across it, I saw my poor L-, 

standing close to a screen which stood between 
me and the door,—looking at me! 

She was in her usual dress, wearing (what 
was then called) a ‘cross-over,’ which was 
tied behind, while her bonnet (which she was 
always in the habit of taking off as she came 
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upstairs) was, as usual, hanging by its ribbon 
on her arm. She had a smile on her face, 
and I distinctly noticed her lovely litde white 
ears, which were always my admiration, and 
which were only half covered by her soft brown 
hair. She stood—for a minute, it seemed, 
—looking kindly at me,—then she glided 
towards me, and I,—half-apprehensive that 
she was about to throw herself on my bed— 
jumped up in a sitting posture and exclaimed: 

“ Dearest! What brings you here so late! ” 

With deep reverence be it spoken, but as 
soon as these words were out of my mouth, 
I was irresistibly reminded of those recorded 
in Holy Writ, as having been uttered by 
Saint Peter at the awful moment of the 
Transfiguration! Awed and dazed at the 
sight of the spiritual visitants, we are told 
he uttered words,—“not knowing what he 
said. ” The words I then spoke also had seemed 
to leap to my lips, with but little meaning 
in them—if any! 
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As soon as my voice ceased, however, I 
saw the apparition had disappeared, and I 
remained for some moments motionless. 

One of the most curious features of the 
case is that although I was thoroughly awake 
at the moment of the Appearance, and knew 
my friend, still I had not the time to recognise 
that she had died; it all happened too quickly 
for me to bring that fact to mind. Indeed, 
it took place within such a flash of time; so 
much quicker in fact than it takes to tell it; 
and she looked so exactly like her beloved 
well-known self, that till she disappeared, I 
really believed I was seeing her in the flesh ! 

Of course, as soon as I had time to reflect, 
I remembered, and realised what it was I had 
seen! 

I was not frightened, but I felt colder than 
I had ever felt in my life, and have never 
felt so cold since;—and the moisture seemed 
to pour off me; but I called no one to my 
assistance. All I realised was that God had 
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permitted me to see her once more,—and 
that perhaps He might send her to me again! 
But He has not done so,—and probably 
never will again. 

I lay awake for hours afterwards, hoping 
for, and, I think, almost expecting her to 
come again. After the day had fairly dawned, 
however, I fell asleep. 

Before telling my story to anyone (for I 
dreaded unspeakably all the doubting and 
sarcastic speeches which such a narration 
would inevitably call forth), I sent for my 
doctor—an old and trusted friend. After 
making him talk rationally to me for some 
time upon different topics I asked him whether 
he considered me at all in an exalte state: 
and whether, during all the years he had 
known me, I had ever betrayed any hysterical 
tendencies ? 

He reassured me heartily on these points, 
and then asked my reason for such question¬ 
ings. 
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I thereupon opened my heart to him, and 
he neither ridiculed nor disbelieved. On the 
contrary, he told me another case of the same 
kind, which had lately happened to a friend 
of his; but strongly advised me to keep my 
own counsel at present (which I did for some 
time), and kindly added that he not only did 
not look upon me as a lunatic, but simply 
as a woman for whom one corner of the 
curtain which guards the unseen had been 
lifted. 

In conclusion, I solemnly vouch for the 
truth of every word here set down. Nothing 
has been exaggerated, and nothing minimised. 


THE TYBURN GHOST. 


Some years ago a lady and her three daughters, 
who generally resided in the country, had 
reason to visit the metropolis. After some 
trouble in the way of house-hunting, they 
settled in a lodging located in a small street in 
close proximity to the Marble Arch, Hyde Park. 

It was summer-time, about the middle of 
July, and the heat being intense, the atmo¬ 
sphere (or the want of it!) in a small lodging- 
house was very oppressive. Mrs. Dale, how¬ 
ever, was not very sensitive to ‘stuffiness;’ 
besides which, had she been so, she was not 
well enough off to afford a more spacious 
dwelling. Indeed, had it not been for the 
landlady’s obliging disposition, and readiness 
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to accede to some alterations suggested by 
Mrs. Dale, in the arrangement of the apart¬ 
ment, the latter lady would have been forced 
to seek a pied-a-terre in a still less fashionable 
locality than even Dash-street. 

But to make our story clear, we must 
describe the relative positions of the rooms 
in Dash-street, as well as what were the 
slight alterations suggested by Mrs. Dale, and 
carried out by the obliging Mrs. Parsons; 
who, knowing that the season was more than 
half over, felt it was better to put herself out 
a little, than not to let her rooms at all. 

No. 5 Dash-street was a tenement of the 
most conventional furnished-apartment type; 
and the rooms hired by Mrs. Dale consisted 
of two small sitting-rooms on the drawing¬ 
room floor, with folding doors between them, 
and one tolerably good sized bed-room, on 
the upper storey, situated exactly above the 
front sitting-room. There was a large ‘four- 
poster’ in this upper bed-room, in which the 
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two elder young ladies agreed to repose— 
together; and Mrs. Dale persuaded the land¬ 
lady to allow another * four-poster ’ to be placed 
in the back-sitting room for her convenience 
and that of her youngest daughter—they also 
electing to sleep therein together. 

This was an economical arrangement, 
necessitating the use of only two beds instead 
of four (or at least of three), and, as lodging- 
house keepers charge according to the number 
of the beds used, the arrangement was a 
satisfactory one for Mrs. Dale. 

Upon the appointed day, rather late in the 
evening, the Dale family arrived in Dash- 
street. Mrs. Dale had had some business to 
transact in the City; so, after a frugal supper, 
they began to think of retiring for the night. 
Mrs. Parsons, being a busy, hard-working 
woman, was nothing loth, and soon brought 
in the extra bed, toilet table, etc., and after 
bidding her lodgers a hearty good-night, 
left them to themselves. 
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Mrs. Dale had already thrown herself into 
the expectant arms of an inviting fariteuil, 
intent upon enjoying a free-and-easy yawn, 
when she suddenly noticed for the first time 
that there was a balcony outside the window 
which ran along the whole row of the Dash- 
street houses. Not being of an imagin¬ 
ative temperament, however, the only noc¬ 
turnal danger which presented itself to the 
lady’s innocently conventional, mind, was— 
cats! Thereupon the following colloquy 
took place between her and her daughter 
Minny, who was to be her bed-fellow: 

“ Minny, mind you shut that window! ” 

“ By all means, mother! ” 

“And mind you lock it, too; for I am 
terrified at cats! ” 

Minny was a very dutiful daughter; but 
all the same she could not but think, in her 
‘inner consciousness’, that if the window were 
shut, it would take a very uncommon cat to 
open it, even if it were not locked ! She, how- 
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ever, silently and humbly obeyed orders, and, 
after much straining and struggling, managed 
to shut and lock the window, thus imprison¬ 
ing within the stuffy little room the pleasing 
odour of the evening meal (which had con¬ 
sisted of pickled salmon and Welsh rare-bit!) 
and also effectually preventing the entrance 
of the least breath of fresh air! 

“ And now that we are comfortable, ” said 
Mrs. Dale, whose complexion was shining 
from a ‘ combination of heat and eat,’ “ we 
may as well go to bed! ” 

Accordingly, having kissed and dismissed 
her two daughters, who were to sleep up¬ 
stairs, she and Minny commenced disrobing 
themselves in the back sitting-room. 

“ I think, ” said Mrs. Dale, after ponder¬ 
ing a little, “ that if we lock both the doors 
which open into the drawing-rooms from the 
staircase, we might safely sleep with the 
folding-doors open between the two rooms 
and so be cooler; and we shall get more 
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air,”—(i i.e the atmosphere of the pickled sal¬ 
mon, etc.,)—“don’t you think?” 

“ We will do so, ” said the obedient Minny, 
flinging open the folding-doors; she then 
kissed her mother affectionately, and got 
into bed. 

Now the room was small, and the ‘four- 
poster ’ was large; so it had been found ne¬ 
cessary to place the latter almost in the centre 
of the former. There was just room for one 
chair between the bed and the wall on 
Minny’s side, and only a little larger space, 
occupied by an ottoman and a small table, 
upon Mrs. Dale’s side. 

By this time Minny, who was the most 
active and efficient sister of the three, and upon 
whom the principal responsibilities of the 
family were laid, was very tired, and soon, very 
soon (after she had felt her mother lie down 
by her side) she fell fast asleep. 

The ladies were lying back to back;— 
Minny’s face being turned to the wall, and 
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her mother’s towards the ottoman, on the 
other side of the room. 

Suddenly Minny was awakened by a sharp 
exclamation of seeming terror from her mother, 
and turning round she beheld the old lady 
sitting bolt upright in the bed; her teeth were 
chattering, her night-cap was awry, and she 
was shaking in every limb. 

“What’s the matter, mother?” 

“I’ve—I’ve seen something!” she gasped. 

“ But, what? What?" 

“ An old hag!—with a villainous face, and 
hanging lips!” 

“ Oh! mother, don’t you think it’s fancy ? 
You know you never sleep well in a strange 
bed!” 

“It zvasn’t fancy!” answered the terrified 
woman; “she passed along there,” pointing 
with a shaking hand along the wall, “ and when 
she turned and saw me looking at her, she 
came close to me in a threatening way, and 
put her horrid putrid-looking face close into 
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mine. Faugh! I smelt Death! She also 
nodded viciously, and laughed at my fright, 
shewing black, slimy teeth! Then she pointed 
jeeringly with her brown skeleton finger 
close to my face, and curtsied very low;” 
and the perspiration poured off the poor old 
lady’s face at the recollection. 

“ Dearest mother,” said Minny tenderly, 
“ you are over-tired and nervous! Come and 
sleep this side of the bed,—for no one can 
get at you here, between the bed and the 
wall!” 

And the good daughter helped her mother 
over into her place, while she lay down in 
her mother’s, feeling convinced that the old 
lady was suffering from the effects of—picked 
salmon! 

Minny slept peacefully for some time, when 
suddenly she awoke, feeling curiously uneasy, 
and for some reason she dreaded to open 
her eyes! Then, after a second or two, she 
began to realise that something—someone 
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—was very close to her; that in fact a face 
was almost touching hers; for she smelt a 
foetid breath, like to what (she fancied) must 
be the odour of the grave! 

With an effort, she opened her eyes and 
beheld the figure of an old woman, who, as 
the terrified girl started into a sitting posture, 
retreated to the foot of the bed, seemingly 
prepared, however, to spring upon its occu¬ 
pant; for she clung to both the bed-posts 
with her brown, claw-like hands, both arms 
distended, and her head bent slightly for¬ 
ward ; her small, lithe body meanwhile swaying 
to and fro, as though to give it the necessary 
mpetus. 

The hag’s face was the wickedest Minny 
had ever seen, and was mottled and brown 
in colour, as though in a state of decom¬ 
position. She wore an old-fashioned mob-cap, 
trimmed with a wreath of roses (an incon¬ 
gruous head-dress for so ghastly a head!) 
and a malicious grin parted the charred and 
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blackened lips. She was dressed in a brown 
silk sacque , embroidered all over with pink 
roses, and Minny fancied she heard the tap¬ 
ping of high-heeled shoes, as the detestable 
apparition seemingly changing its intention, 
relinquished the bed-posts and once more 
began to approach her,—curtseying ironically, 
as though enjoying the girl’s terror! 

But Minny, being religiously courageous, 
pulled herself together, and the sacred words 
seemed to spring solemnly to her lips: “ In 

the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, I bid thee be gone! ” 

A mingled expression of fear and malig¬ 
nant hatred appeared in the evil hag’s face, 
as Minny slowly uttered these words; then 
the figure shrank, crouched against the wall, 
and finally disappeared. 

Minny knew now that she had seen an 
evil spirit, and was also convinced that her 
adjuration had had effect, and that she should 
never be troubled again in the same way! 
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Those sacred words would always (she felt) 
have power—complete power—over the devil 
and his angels! So, in peace she lay down 
and slept till morning. 

She deemed it best to say nothing to her 
mother of what she had seen, and when the 
old lady, while dressing the next morning, 
reiterated her assertion that what she had 
seen was “ not a dream, nor had it been 
nightmare,”—all that Minny answered was, 
“She hoped her mother would not relate her 
experiences to the two sisters who slept up¬ 
stairs, as it was no use to frighten them.” 
To this Mrs. Dale agreed. 

The old lady felt nervous all the same 
for a night or two after the strange occurrence; 
but being troubled no more by the unpleasant 
nocturnal visitor, she became quite bold, and 
began to think that, after all, it might have 
been the fault of the pickled salmon, and 
that the Welsh rare-bit might also have had 
something to do with it! Having also a 
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great deal of business to transact in the City, 
and the rooms being convenient, she decided 
to stay a fortnight longer in Dash-street. 

One day, the second sister (Janet) asked 
for a private word with Minny, and told her 
that she (Janet) felt “ very ill,” and that both 
she and the other sister (Mary by name) 
fancied there must be “something unwhole¬ 
some ” in the bed-room in which they slept, 
as they had neither of them “ felt well ” since 
their sdjour in Dash-street. 

Minny looked anxiously at her sisters, and 
could not but acknowledge to herself that 
they both looked ill; and reproached herself 
for not having noticed it before. The fort¬ 
night was, however, nearly over, so she spoke 
to her mother, and it was settled that they 
should leave the very next day; but that they 
must send for the landlady and tell her so, 
as she was expecting them to stay a day or 
two longer. 

Mrs. Parsons was much put out at the 
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news, and asked the reason of so sudden a 
departure? Was there anything she could do ? 
Or had she left anything undone? As she 
spoke she looked in a strangely suspicious 
manner at Mrs. Dale, and murmured, “she 
hoped if there was any reason of complaint 
that the ladies would tell her.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Parsons,” answered Mrs. 
Dale, “we have been most comfortable, but 
my daughters fancy there is a smell in their 
bed-room upstairs, and that consequently it 
is not quite wholesome. Can you account 
for this?” 

“I hope the young ladies will tell me ex¬ 
actly from what they suffer? Is there any¬ 
thing else besides the smell?” 

Minnie turned to Janet, who looked as 
though she could barely stand and gasped 
out: “Yes, I will tell the truth, and—Mary, 
come here and corroborate what I say! for 
I can bear it no longer! Mrs. Parsons, every 
night for the last week or more, between 
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the hours of one and three, I and my sister 
are visited by a villainous old hag,” and 
at the remembrance of what she had gone 
through, of distress and terror, Janet so nearly 
swooned that after a few minutes Maiy was 
compelled to become spokeswoman. 

“ Yes!” she said, “ what Janet says is true! 
but we kept silence, knowing it was an object 
to mother to remain here! The old hag,” 
Mary continued, shuddering, “looks like—a 
Devil! and as though she had mouldered for 
years in her grave! Her lips look as though 
they were falling off—horrible!—horrible!” 

“Enough!” said Mrs. Parsons, holding up 
her hand, “I know it all!—and this cursed 
house has been my ruin. I ought never to 
have stayed here ; but what can a poor widow 
do! I got it cheap, as it had a bad name— 
and now, see!” 

She then related that the house had been 
sold to her cheap by a relative,—who had 
warned her it was haunted by the old woman 
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whom the Dale family had seen. She had 
never seen the ghost herself, and would not 
believe in it, but upon making anxious re¬ 
searches she had discovered that the house 
was built on the very site of Tyburn, and 
once when, for sanitary purposes, excavations 
had been made, a lot of charred bones had 
been unearthed,—thereby attesting to the truth 
of what she had been told. 

After hearing her story Mrs. Dale felt sorry 
for the woman, and before leaving made 
her a small present in money—at the same 
time impressing upon her that it was scarcely 
fair or honourable for her, under the circum¬ 
stances, to receive lodgers. She also offered 
to help her always in any small way she 
could;—and she felt glad afterwards to think 
she had done so; for not many months later, 
she read in the papers that No. 5, Dash-street, 
had been burnt to the ground, and that the 
poor landlady’s body had been found among 
the ruins, bearing incontestable signs of the 
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unfortunate woman having (mercifully) been 
suffocated. 

Years later, as some workmen were digging 
on the same spot for fresh foundations, an 
old coffin was unearthed, and upon its being 
opened, it was found to contain fragments of 
a female skeleton,—a brown silk gown, in 
wonderful preservation, some human teeth, 
and a wreath of artificial roses! 


THE BRUGES GHOST. 

This story was written down for me by the 
“ Seer ” herself, and I repeat it verbatim, as 
she wrote it: 

“No. 20 is one of the oldest houses in 
the ancient and beautiful town of Bruges. 
The building consists of the basement, the 
ground-floor, and two sets of apartments above 
(which we call ‘flats’), which are generally 
occupied by English families. At the time 
of which I am speaking, an English lady and 
her two daughters lived on the first floor, 
while my mother and my two sisters and I 
were on the second. 

“ One night I went to bed as usual, taking 
with me my small dog—which was always my 
bed-fellow. 
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“ I had been reading, and just as I turned 
round to blow out my candle, preparatory to 
settling myself to sleep, my eye was caught 
by the appearance of an extraordinary and 
alarming figure, which stood motionless at the 
foot of the bed, watching me intently. I was 
very much frightened, and started into a 
sitting posture to gaze at the intruder. 

“ I said the figure was ‘ motionless ’; but 
that is scarcely true, for the eyes, which had 
the vilest expression I ever saw, moved 
ceaselessly, and followed every motion I made, 
although the head and body were stationary. 

“The figure was a curious one, and the 
garment so strange that I could not make out 
whether the apparition were that of a woman, 
or of a very young man. The hair was jet 
black—the blackest I ever saw—worn in a kind 
of fringe, low down on the forehead. Above 
each ear was a bunch of swarthy curls. The 
eyebrows were tremendously thick and bushy, 
and shining below them were the small, 
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beady, glittering eyes (the most sinister in 
expression), which never left my face. The 
nose and mouth were small and pinched, and 
the complexion deadly pale. It was altogether 
a villainous face; and even now I shudder 
at the horrid memory of those eyes, fixed 
unswervingly on me, and on my every move¬ 
ment ! 

“ The apparition’s garment, too, was sin¬ 
gular. Round the head was wound a sort 
of hood, caught under the chin, and falling 
thence straight down, like an enveloping toga; 
but I could only see as far as the waist, for 
my bed was one of the foreign wooden ones, 
with a carved foot-board. 

“ It takes long to describe the apparition 
and its peculiarities, but I ‘took it in’ very 
quickly, and for a moment wondered whether 
someone might not be playing me a trick! 
So when the figure disappeared (which it did 
suddenly), I, being wide awake, and uncer¬ 
tain as to whether I were frightened or angry, 
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jumped out of bed and rummaged about, behind 
curtains, under tables, etc.—but I found 
nothing—no one! 

“I was obliged now to turn my attention 
to my poor little dog, for it seemed pain¬ 
fully distressed,—cowering in the bed-clothes, 
and whining, and straining its neck to look 
at the spot where the figure had stood. If 
I had required any proof of the truth of my 
unpleasant experience, the dog’s agony of 
terror would have supplied it! 

“ I tried to comfort the poor little beast; 
then, catching it up in my arms, I hurried 
with it into my sisters’ room. I sat there 
for a few minutes, and after relating the ad¬ 
venture, deemed it wiser to return to the 
haunted apartment; but the dog refused to go 
back. He trembled in every limb,—and I, 
fearful lest the poor little beast should have 
a fit, left him with one of my sisters, the 
other kindly returning with me to my uncanny 
room. Strange to say, we both fell asleep, 
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and had a quiet night, but from that moment 
I never could get the dog to enter that room! 
It would cry, whine, and struggle, if ever I 
tried to make it accompany me there to bed; 
so I had to give it up, and leave him down¬ 
stairs. 

“The next day I had to go to my dress¬ 
maker, who had lived at Bruges almost all 
her life, and was well known in the town. 
After fitting and trying on, she casually asked 
my present address, and upon my giving it 
she seemed surprised, and said: ‘Mademoiselle 
has changed her residence?’ 

“ I answered we had been ‘only a few 
days’ in our present apartments; but her 
manner was so strange that, prompted by 
curiosity, I enquired:—‘Did she ask the 
questions for any especial reason?’ 

“She answered, ‘Yes;’ as she had heard 
that since the death of the landlord’s son 
(who, she added, was ‘jeune homme tr£s 
m^chant ’), no one had stayed in the house 
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much, as it was reported to be haunted; 
especially the bedroom in which he had 
slept—and died. 

‘“What did he die of?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Oh! From consumption—so they said ; 
and from the effects of the wickedest life that 
ever had been lived! ’ and the dress-maker 
shuddered: 

“ * But why does Mademoiselle ask ? Has 
she seen him?’ 

“ ‘ I have seen—something,’ I hesitated. 
‘ Can you describe to me what he—the young 
man, was like?’ 

“‘Tr&s jeune, tres maigre, pile comme la 
mort; les cheveux noirs—bouclds au-dessus des 
oreilles; les yeux tres petits, trks menacjants; 
les sourcils noirs et 6pais-’ 

“ ‘That is exactly as I saw him!’ I exclaimed, 
and a shudder went all over me. 

“ ‘ The young man was a catholic,’ the 
dress-maker added, ‘and they do say that 
when those who can’t rest in their graves 
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appear thus—especially to the young and 
innocent—it is that they want their prayers! ’ 
“ I returned home; but on my way I visited 
a good priest with whom I was acquainted, 
and begged a mass might be said at my 
expense for the poor restless soul;—and I 
pray God it may be counted to him for 
righteousness. As for myself, I never saw 
the young man’s ghost again,—and we soon 
left Bruges; not, however, before (in my work 
at the hospital there, for I was qualifying for 
a nurse) I saw a corpse draped for burial,— 
after the catholic fashion;—and straightway 
I recognised the peculiar garment worn by 
the apparition in the Bruges bedroom.” 


THE PAGE-BOY’S GHOST. 

In the month of March of the year 1894, 
I, accompanied by my niece, Gara T . . . . 
(who is young, pretty, and, moreover, a very 
clever and practical hospital nurse), went with 
my cousin Mrs. O . . . ., in search of a house 
for the latter lady, who was about to settle 
in B . . . . 

The house-agent, of course, told us of many 
residences likely to suit our requirements, and 
amongst others, there was one especially,— 
situated in “ Granville Crescent. ” Cards were 
given us to view the house, and one lovely 
morning we three ladies started for that 
purpose. 

When we arrived at the door, we found 
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it was a corner house, which had been added 
to according to the owner’s convenience, and 
was consequently rather a curiously rambling 
building, although not large. 

After viewing the basement and dining¬ 
rooms, we proceeded upstairs. I had not 
been noticing my niece for some minutes, 
having, of course, been thoroughly occupied 
with my cousin, looking over the rooms, 
their furniture, etc.; but suddenly I felt a tug 
at my sleeve, and turning, I saw Clara looking 
ghastly pale, and evidently much disturbed. 

“Dearest Aunt,” she gasped, rather than 
whispered, “ do come away! ” 

“Why, Clara!” I said, “what has hap¬ 
pened? Are you ill?” 

“ Oh, Auntie, ” she reiterated, “ come 
away! Tell Mrs. O. . . . not to take the 
house,—for it is haunted! Dorit you hear 
them ? ” 

“Hear them!" I repeated, and laughed 
merrily. “ What! You! ” I added, “ a 
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nurse,—and so well known for practical common 
sense, and frightened at ghosts! ” 

But I was struck, all the same, by the 
expression of her face; it was so wistful, so 
terrified! All her lovely colour was gone. 
She was as unlike her bright, laughing little 
self as it was possible to conceive! 

In spite of her beseeching looks, however, 
I felt I must accompany my cousin upstairs; 
and after a few minutes, Clara (who had kept 
close to me, evidently dreading to be left 
alone) once more timidly caught hold of my 
arm, and whispered in awe-stricken tones: 

“ Auntie, come away from this dreadful 
house! I tell you it is haunted! Oh! don’t 
you hear them? Wherever we go footsteps 
are dogging us. For God’s sake, Auntie, 
come away!” 

I was rather provoked at her persistency, 
and all the more so when, upon my insisting 
on further explorations, she positively refused 
to be of the party, and ran down the stairs 
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and out of the house, in an extremity of 
terror! After having seen everything, we also 
(i.e., Mrs. O . .. and myself) left the house, 
and discovered Clara walking up and down 
outside, like some uneasy spirit. 

She proceeded again to implore my cousin 
not to take the house, for, she said, she had 
never experienced such a sensation before,— 
and she knew it was haunted! 

Mrs. O . .. thereupon, to Clara’s enormous 
relief, told her that the house did not suit 
her, and that she did not mean to take it; 
but for the space of quite three weeks, sub¬ 
sequent to our visit to Granville Crescent, 
Clara told me she constantly felt she was 
being followed, and always was aware of 
footsteps (sometimes in front of, and some¬ 
times behind her), whenever and wherever 
she walked! The whole thing, however, even¬ 
tually passed out of our minds, till it was 
recalled some months later thus: 

My cousin, the same Mrs. O .. . , called 
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upon me one day, stating she had received 
a letter from a relative of hers, begging her 
to visit a friend of his who had taken a house 
in Granville Crescent, and who, having no 
friends or acquaintances there, began to find 
B . . . lonely. 

“Will you come with me?” asked my 
cousin; “for I don’t know the lady,—besides 
which, I really think (from the address given 
me by my brother-in-law) that it is no other 
than Clara’s ‘haunted house’ in which they 
have taken up their abode!” 

“ Oh! do let us go and see!” I exclaimed ; 
and we started together. 

Directly we get to the house we both 
exclaimed: “Just as we thought! It is Clara’s 
‘haunted house’! Now we shall hear some¬ 
thing about it worth hearing!” 

Mrs. O . . . laughed, and said : “Well, we 
won’t alarm the inmates, supposing they have 
heard or seen nothing!” 

So we rang, and waited. 
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After waiting some minutes,—“Did you 
knock as well as ring?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t think I did! but I will do 
so now.” 

Mrs. O . . . knocked, and rang again, and 
again we waited. Then we both knocked, and 
rang violently; but no one came to the door. 

We tried to look in at the windows, but 
in vain! Thick muslin curtains effectually hid 
the view; then we peered down into the 
area,—but it seemed untenanted! 

“There must be a mistake in the address,” 
I suggested, and we were on the point of 
giving up any further efforts, when a woman 
of the “caretaker” genus, came up from the 
area of one of the neighbouring houses, 
looked mysterious, and approaching me near 
enough to be just audible, said in a stage- 
whisper: “That ’ouse is h-empty!” 

She then hastily descended once more into 
the darkness below, not pausing for one 
moment, but tearing down the steps as though 
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some unseen and dreaded pursuer were on 
her track. After violently slamming and lock¬ 
ing the area door, she returned to her chair 
at the basement window, and watched us 
intently; to note (apparently) the effect of 
her oracular words. 

We stood there for a few minutes, but 
as no signs of entreaty could persuade her 
to come out to us again, we were constrained 
to depart without any explanation; and curi¬ 
ously enough, we did not connect the cir¬ 
cumstance in any way with Clara’s impressions 
about the house! We simply thought some 
mistake had been made concerning the address, 
which was very dull of us! 

When my cousin got home, she wrote at 
once to her relation, saying she had not 
neglected his request, but that he must have 
given her the wrong address, or number, as 
no one lived in the house he had indicated; 
but that if he would rectify the mistake, she 
would gladly call again on his friend, when 
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she hoped she should be more successful. 

A few days later my cousin again appeared, 
in a state of great excitement. She brought 
with her a letter from the lady we had so 
fruitlessly sought to see, which fully explained 
the extraordinary circumstance. 

After a few civil regrets over her loss of 
Mrs. O—’s visit, she wrote: “ We went to 

Granville Crescent, the house having been 
strongly recommended to us by the agent; but 
what we went through there it is impossible 
to describe! Indeed, we packed up and left 
very soon—in fact, in a few days;—being 
content and happy rather to sacrifice our 
rent (if needs be) than to subject ourselves to 
mysterious terrors, and possible dangers! 
Besides, our exodus was scarcely optional; for 
none of the servants would stay,—and really 
we could not be surprised, for neither could we / 
“‘And why?’ I can hear you ask! 
“Well—listen! We were followed all day 
by an invisible something! Whether we went 
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up or downstairs, a footstep either followed 
or preceded us. If we walked across the 
room, someone was ever at our side; if we 
sat down, we felt a presence! We knew we 
were never alone! But —at night! Ah! that 
was worse still! The house was full of crooked 
passages, and one night I came suddenly 
round a comer, and face to face with the 
attenuated figure of an emaciated-looking page¬ 
boy, who stood quite still and looked at me! 
He had long thin hands, with very white 
fingers, and one hand he held behind him as 
though he held, and were concealing, some¬ 
thing which trailed behind him! I screamed 
for one of the servants, but by the time they 
came the figure had disappeared. 

“ My sister also saw him; she met him at 
the bottom of the stairs; he appeared suddenly, 
—looking at her over the banisters, and she 
fell down in a faint. 

“ Wherever there was a curtained door-way, 
or a sudden turn in any passage, one never 
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felt sure of not meeting the pale, haggard¬ 
looking page, with his one long white hand 
in front, while the other was concealed behind 
him trailing something on the ground. 

“At last we got thoroughly terrified, and 
left! We wrote to the agent, after leaving, 
and reproached him, feeling sure he must 
have known something about the apparition. 

“ He acknowledged that some months before, 
a miserable page-boy had committed suicide 
in the house, by hanging himself with a rope, 
to the stair-banisters. And he added in 
the letter, ‘he supposed he must haunt the 
building, trailing the rope.’ 

“ We all wished the agent had told us this 
story before we had entered the house! For 
he evidently knew a great deal; but he did 
not insist upon his rent!” 

The lady ended her letter by saying that 
after her departure, someone sent her a local- 
newspaper, giving a full account of the suicide, 
and of the coroner’s inquest. 
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I am about to relate, as shortly as I can, a 
true episode in the life of my old Aunt Jean. 
It is a strangely pathetic story, one to which 
she never alluded before common acquaint¬ 
ances, and which she related but once to me 
—her favourite niece. 

Whether it be in consequence of my love 
for the old lady, or of my fascination for all 
well-authenticated supernatural stories, I know 
not; but I am very anxious that my aged 
relative’s curious and blessed experience should 
not be lost to posterity; and I cannot but 
say to myself that it, with its mysterious key¬ 
note, to which every action of her subsequent 
long life was attuned (she lived till she was 
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eighty-seven!), should be of sufficient interest 
to obtain a place amid the sensational litera¬ 
ture of the present day; for the main facts 
of this narrative are absolutely true, always 
excepting the names of people and places, 
which in every case have been altered. 

Jean Glenbervie, my aunt, the heroine of 
this short story, was the youngest member 
of a numerous family bom to Hamisch Glen¬ 
bervie, laird of Auld-Castle, himself the head 
of one of the most ancient of Scotch histo¬ 
rical names. Hamisch’s home was in Scot¬ 
land, and in a very un-get-at-able part of it; 
i.e., in the extreme north; and we must re¬ 
member that eighty years ago locomotion 
was difficult, and that living in Scotland at 
all, in those days, was tantamount to living 
out of the world altogether. 

Now, for the right understanding of our story, 
we must call to mind the well-known truth 
that individuals who, from circumstances, are 
forced to live much isolated from their kind, 
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should their natures be naturally arrogant or 
self-assertive, do not improve. Jean’s parents 
were a case in point. They were decidedly 
arrogant and self-assertive, to begin with; 
also they resided almost entirely in their old 
gray castle with its “ peppercastor ” towers, 
which was built on a rock that jutted out into 
the sea, and which seemed to strangers— 
(when viewed from a certain distance)—almost 
entirely detached from the land. 

For many centuries, grim Auld-Castle’s 
unimpressionable walls had been roughly 
wooed by the waves of the Atlantic, while its 
small jealously-barred windows were ever 
blurred from without, and darkened within by 
the salt sea-spray. 

The laird, when thirty years of age, married 
the Lady Grizzel Moray, only daughter of the 
Earl of Durness, and heiress to a property 
situated some twenty or thirty miles inland, 
south of Auld-Castle, entitled Dunflossie. 
This lady was very beautiful, but of a hard 
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type, both within and without; and although 
she had willingly become Auld-Castle’s bride, 
she had no love for him—at first. From her 
earliest girlhood Grizzel had been a self- 
willed damsel, and as soon as she became 
old enough to form any resolution (a power 
she acquired pretty early) she expressed her 
determination of becoming, one day, the 
Mistress of Auld-Castle; and with astonishingly 
little trouble she attained her object—turning 
out, as good luck would have it, a most fitting 
mate to her handsome, frigid husband. 

Pride and obstinacy had ever been Grizzel’s 
characteristics, and as “ birds of a feather flock 
together”, it was no wonder the young lady 
soon attracted the laird’s attention; he fathomed 
her disposition at once, admired it (to say 
nothing of her beautiful steel-gray eyes!), felt 
he should rather enjoy breaking her in, pictured 
to himself how well she would look, sitting at 
his right hand at Auld-Castle, proposed, and 
was accepted;—and Grizzel became his wife. 
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She left her widowed mother, her father’s 
grave, and the home in which she had been 
born and bred, without a tear, or even a 
sigh; for had she not gained the summit of 
her ambition—and was not that more to her 
that all the world besides? 

In a few years Grizzel’s mother died, and 
Dunflossie became hers; and although she 
had never once, since her marriage, cared 
to return thither—not even to nurse her 
dying mother—she now hastened to the home 
of her childhood, just to pack and bring away 
certain valuables, preparatory to letting, or 
selling the place—she cared little which. 

As time rolled by Grizzel’s feelings towards 
her husband underwent a very decided change. 
She had married him without a spark of 
tenderness; but gradually she began first to 
wonder at Hamisch’s stern, over-bearing will; 
then to admire the power which he wielded 
over every man and woman with whom he 
came in contact—not excepting herself. She 
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learnt that when once his word was spoken, 
his decision made, neither god nor devil was 
capable of changing it; that when his lips 
shut close, and the heavy lids drooped over 
his surly eyes, nothing was to be done but 
to obey. 

Now Grizzel could not but respect the 
first individual who had proved himself her 
master. She watched him stealthily and 
sulkily for months, with an unwillingly admir¬ 
ing wonder; but she ended (oh! strange 
mystery of a woman’s heart!) by loving him 
with a depth, a passion, which surprised 
herself, and which became all the stronger 
from its repression; for never, even at any 
unguarded moment of womanly tenderness, 
did she forget herself sufficiently to whisper 
in his ear: “I love you! I love you! O my 
husband!” 

The laird, in spite of his apparent disregard 
of others, was too much of a man not to 
mark the change in his wife’s feelings towards 
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him; and finally, love begetting love, he, as 
tar as his frigid nature would allow, took to 
loving his wife, and any tender emotions he 
ever experienced were called forth by her, 
and her alone. 

Thus, after a while, this seemingly un¬ 
impressionable pair, became a curiously silent, 
sulky, devoted couple. 

Six children were born to them; but they, 
poor little unfortunates, were never the recipients 
of any parental affection. As soon as each 
wailing infant had wept its entrance into a 
world of tears, it was hurried from its mother’s 
side to a suite of rooms in the opposite wing 
of the castle, and there attended by hirelings 
(who were made strictly to understand that 
the weeping baby was on no account what¬ 
ever—for a year at least—to cause any further 
trouble to the authors of its being), it was 
left to get over its introduction to life, and 
its infantile disorders, as best it could. Indeed, 
the laird and his wife scarcely knew their 
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offspring by sight, till they had attained a 
sensible (i.e., coercible) age. 

As they grew up, the children’s education 
was prosecuted at home, under tutors and 
governesses of every nationality; for the laird 
loathed schools, even for his boys, considering 
them a pernicious means of blending the 
classes too promiscuously. 

“I never went to school myself,” he was 
wont to say, “ and I don’t see why my sons 
should! ” Thus, amongst other disadvantages, 
these children would never have got any 
change of scene or ideas, had it not been 
that regularly, every two years, they accom¬ 
panied their parents,—who for two months 
took up their abode in Edinburgh in their 
large, bare town-house, situated in one of 
Auld Reekie’s principal streets. 

During these two months, the laird spent 
most of his time closeted with his lawyer 
(for litigation with either his tenants, or 
his neighbours, was generally a large item 
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in Hamisch Glenbervie’s yearly expenses). 

Lady Grizzel spent hers in making (and 
cheapening) purchases, for the next two years; 
while the poor bairns’ occupation (after suffer¬ 
ing untold torments at the hands of dentists, 
shoemakers, tailors, staymakers, etc.) consisted 
in vain endeavours to avoid their parents; a 
far more difficult feat in this prim, square- 
roomed house, than at Auld-Castle, with its 
dark passages, nooks and crannies. 

The laird hated these biennial sojournings 
in Edinburgh, because there he was no longer 
the “monarch of all he surveyed”. Lady 
Grizzel hated them, because she objected to 
spending money; while the children abhorred 
them for the reasons given above. Thus it 
came about, that neither parents nor children 
were sorry when the time came for their return 
to the grim old building by the sea, which 
they all styled “ Home ”, and which, in outward 
appearance, was so curiously indicative of the 
uncompromising characters of its owners! 
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The Castle arrangements within were as 
prim and stately as they were gaunt and 
grisly without; but the apartment which most 
struck awe in the children’s souls was the 
library; for the reason that there, within a 
quaint old cupboard (the secret opening of 
which was known to the laird alone) lived 
a huge hoary old bible, encased in silver; 
the jewelled clasps of which, alas! were 
never unhasped, save to record the births, 
deaths, marriages, or misdemeanours of the 
Glenbervie family. 

At the age of fifteen, each scion of this 
charmed stock, was formally summoned into 
the Castle library, in order that there, in 
the dread presence of the laird and Lady 
Grizzel, and in company with those members 
of the family who had gone through the same 
ordeal at the like age, the principal use of 
this sacred volume should be explained to him 
or her. It was not put before the trembling 
child that the real value of the book consisted 
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—not in its jewelled binding, but in its blessed 
teachings; that it was meant to be a guide 
to youthful feet, a lamp to illumine life’s 
pathway; while its heavenly promises should 
be a happy pillow whereon to rest a dying 
head. No! They were never told these 
things; but the terrified fifteen-year-old 
child was sternly warned that for years im¬ 
memorial the names of the Glenbervie family 
had been inscribed within that costly book, 
and that in the event of any transgression 
against worldly honour or caste, the criminal 
perpetrator’s name would forthwith be erased 
from the sacred register, and his (or her) 
existence be henceforth totally ignored, as 
though it had never been. 

As might be expected, the children always 
shivered, and sometimes wept, at these 
denunciations; but they never forgot. Indeed, 
hard as the Auld-Castle discipline towards its 
children undeniably was, in a way it attained 
its object; for, in this generation, at all events, 
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there existed no black sheep within its fold. 

The eldest son married an heiress of high 
birth, who had given him a numerous family; 
the second fought and died in his country’s 
service; and three sisters were happily and 
richly married, and never troubled their 
parents with their presence, unless obliged. 
Only the youngest child—Jean—was now 
lett; and she, poor gentle, pale-faced girl, 
felt very dull, very lonely, when her last sister 
was driven away from Auld-Castle—a bride! 

After this marriage, Jean lived more with 
her parents than she had ever done before; 
for even they seemed to cling a little to the 
only young thing left. She was their baby, 
—and although this fact had not hitherto 
recommended her to their especial tenderness, 
it seemed to do so, rather, now. The laird 
and his wife, however, were novices to loving 
sentiments, and consequently, we may sup¬ 
pose, were ignorant as to the received modes 
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of demonstrating them. Certainly the means 
they took to evince their softened feelings 
were often as unpleasant as possible. 

Among other tokens of their goodwill—one 
too, with which Jean would willingly have 
dispensed—they took her out daily for solemn 
drives; during which both the laird and his 
wife always fell asleep—and snored; invariably 
declaring angrily, when each accused the 
other of the delinquency, that they had done 
nothing of the sort. 

This might have been rather amusing, had 
Jean had some companion with whom to laugh 
she was of a laughter-loving disposition), 
but she had none, and she was actually at 
times (when the altercation ran very high 
between the belligerents, as to which had 
snored), reduced to the necessity of herself 
counterfeiting sleep, to avoid being appealed to. 

Every Sabbath morning also, she now drove 
with her parents to the kirk, and it was on one 
of these expeditions that Jean met her fate. 
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Sitting one sultry “Lord’s Day,” in the 
stuffy, crimson-velveted Glenbervie pew, 
feeling very tired, and very hot (the sermon 
had been going on for nearly an hour, and 
there had been a long prayer before that), 
in utter weariness, the girl began to look a 
little about her, and she noticed a most 
lovely-looking widow-lady, sitting in a pew 
exactly opposite. A young man, evidently 
her son, was with her. He was certainly her 
son for although she was small, fair, and 
blue-eyed, and he tall, with broad, manly 
shoulders, they were very alike; and he had 
the most beautiful dark eyes in world—eyes 
which, Jean fancied, followed her every move¬ 
ment, and seemed to discourse to her. 

She watched this transcendent creature for 
many sabbaths, and one happy day, after 
the sermon was over, as she followed her 
parents on foot, through the kirk-yard, to 
the carriage,, the owner of the eyes that dis¬ 
coursed, stood under a tree, by the pathway, 
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waiting to see her go by (the eyes told her 
that ); and as she passed, in her flurry she 
dropped her bible. The young man sprang 
forward, picked it up, and as he restored it to 
the blushing Jeanie, he accidentally just touched 
her hand, and took off his hat with a smile 
(which she thought spoke the same language 
as the eyes), while the wind blew his chestnut 
curls about after a most bewitching fashion. 

At this inopportune moment, however, the 
laird turned and sharply desired his daughter 
to get into the carriage; so she only had 
time to smile at the young man, and look 
pleased; to feel strangely happy and mys¬ 
teriously excited. 

As they drove homeward, Jean heard her 
father tell Lady Grizzel that “that good- 
looking young fellow,” was the son of “a 
Mrs. Leslie,” that he was very clever, and 
would probably some day “ make his mark. ” 
“The Leslies,” he said also, were very well 
off, and lived in a lovely place called “ Inch- 
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brae”, a place which once belonged to Lord 
Inchbrae; he further added that the Leslies 
had made their money “in trade”, and were 
nobodies. 

After a few minutes silence, the laird 
deigned to “ wonder why the Leslies came such 
a distance to kirk, Inchbrae being quite ten 
miles away east, and having a kirk of its 
own; ” he also remarked that “ even when 
Mrs. Leslie did not come to Auld-Castle 
kirk, her son did,” and he wondered again 
why? 

Little Jean said nothing; but she thought 
that perhaps she knew, and her heart beat 
quickly with a new-born joy. 

From that day the gentle lassie looked 
forward to the sabbaths with a wild, not 
wholly religious, delight. At first, she won¬ 
dered what this singular feeling was, and 
whether it would last; but she ended by 
discovering it was always there, and then 
she began to suspect its source. 
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Our gentle Jeanie had but few pleasures in 
her hum-drum life; in fact her only excitement 
had hitherto consisted in long rides, which 
she was permitted to take alone within the 
park, upon her Shetland pony “Peter”, with 
her collie dog “ Gillie ” scampering at her 
side, barking after a most inspiriting fashion. 
This, we say, was her only permitted recre¬ 
ation, and it never struck her parents that 
the shy, meek Jean, would venture beyond 
the precincts of their own many-acred demesne; 
but she did—and constantly! 

One day, a day of most serious conse¬ 
quences, she started as usual for her ride. 
It was a beautiful afternoon in early spring; 
and the fine fresh air, combined with the 
delicious sensation of passing quickly through 
it, made her forget that time flew even faster 
than she and Peter. After a long fascinating 
gallop, far beyond the permitted boundaries, 
she pulled up, more than suspicious of having 
mistaken her way. In some trepidation, she 
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pressed on a little further up a rise in the 
ground, in hopes of discovering thence some 
land-mark. 

Coming to a thick pine-wood, and espying 
a gate, she fancied that through it she re¬ 
cognised a short cut homewards; so guiding 
Peter close to it, she passed her arm through 
the bars, to unfasten it on the other side; 
but just at the critical moment, the pony 
(after the manner of ponies under such circum¬ 
stances) swerved, and half turning round, 
before Jean could disengage her arm, twisted 
it violently, and snapped a bone somewhere 
near the wrist. The agony was so intense, 
that half-fainting, she slipped off her pony, 
and after clinging a few moments to the gate, 
fell almost unconscious to the ground. 

Peter looked at his mistress in gentle 
amazement, just at first; then, seeking to 
improve the occasion, began to graze peacefully 
at her side; but Gillie, poor Gillie crouched 
by her, looked wistfully at her pale face, and 
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after affectionately licking her forehead, whined 
piteously, not quite comprehending the situation, 
but fearing that something had gone very 
wrong. 

Suddenly Jean’s fainting senses were quick¬ 
ened by hearing the sound of an approaching 
horse’s feet. Eagerly turning her eyes towards 
the road which wound along the centre of 
the wood, she beheld a young man riding 
leisurely along who, upon becoming aware of 
a figure lying prone upon the ground, quick¬ 
ened his pace, jumped off his horse, and, to 
his great surprise, recognised poor Jean—for 
it was no other than Donald Leslie! 

Kneeling by her side, he anxiously exclaimed: 

“ Miss Glenbervie! What has happened ? 
I implore you to speak! Are you very much 
hurt?” Then perceiving she was scarcely 
conscious, and that her arm lay beneath her, 
he gently set it free, and lifted her in a sitting 
posture. 

As he touched her arm, the pain was so 
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intolerable that it brought her to herself, and 
with an inarticulate cry she sank back into 
his arms. But he was quite equal to the 
occasion; first he carried her towards a tree, 
and resting her head against the trunk, he 
loosened her habit at the throat, and running 
to a bum which meandered through the wood, 
filled his hat with the fresh, sparkling water, 
and sprinkling it over her face and neck, 
waited anxiously for her to open her eyes. 
She soon did so, after heaving a deep sigh; 
but she screamed violently when she attempted 
to move her arm, which hung helplessly at 
her side. Great, however, as was her pain, 
the first sentiment she expressed was fear at 
her parents’ displeasure. 

“Oh! Mr. Leslie!” she sobbed, “so far 
away from home! Can you help me to get 
back? Oh! What will my father and mother 
say?” 

“Hush!” he answered soothingly; “we 
will see to that. They will, believe me, 
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only rejoice that things are not worse. Why, 
—you might have been killed! And you 
would have been, had not your pony been 
the quietest beast in the world. Fancy if 
he had dragged you with your foot in the 
stirrup! Or if he had kicked you on the 
ground!—But we must not stay talking here. 
Do you think you could walk a little? Or 
will you mount your pony again?” 

“ I will tiy to walk, ’’she said bravely; but when 
she stood up she trembled so that Donald 
had to put his arm round her. 

“We are close to my mother’s house, 
close to Inchbrae,” said the young man 
reassuringly, “so close, that it would be 
easier for you just to walk; there is a short 
cut through the wood.” 

“Your mother!” ejaculated poor Jean in 
a terrified voice (for to her, a “mother” 
was the incarnation of everything most alarm¬ 
ing!); “won’t she be angry at your bringing 
a stranger to the house?” 
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Donald laughed a happy laugh. “My 
mother, angry with me /” he exclaimed; 
“my mother,” he added tenderly, “has never 
been ‘angry’ with me, in all her gentle 
lovely life! And you! Who could be angry 
with you!" 

“ But my mother! ” answered Jean, 
bursting into tears; “she does not know I 
ever ride so far alone! Oh!” she added in 
a perfect agony of terror, “ what—what 
shall I do?” 

Donald looked grave; he had often heard 
of the unamiable, everbearing dispositions of 
the laird and his wife; but he and his mother 
gave little heed to gossip, and he could not 
but believe that under the present circum¬ 
stances, gratitude for the safety of their only 
remaining child must be their present senti¬ 
ments. So he said reassuringly to the 
weeping girl, “Don’t cry, Jean—Miss 
Glenbervie, I mean, I beg your pardon! 
Come with me now, for we are close to 
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Inchbrae, my home. My mother will put you 
to bed, and get the doctor, and we will 
send a groom to Auld-Castle, with a note to 
Lady Grizzel, saying you are safe here, and 
believe me, she will only have one feeling— 
joy at your safety, for they must be already 
getting anxious at your continued absence. 
As for me—I am more than happy at having 
been at hand to serve you.” 

They walked gently along, as they talked, 
he supporting her, she wearing a sling he had 
manufactured out of his neckerchief, to ease 
her broken wrist. 

Meantime, Mrs. Leslie, the sweet-looking 
widow Jean remembered so well at the kirk, 
saw the strange procession approach from one 
of the windows. She could not think what 
had happened, but she saw it was something 
serious; for her son, besides supporting the 
girl (whom she recognised at once), was 
leading both horses by their bridles, Gillie, 
meanwhile, bringing up the rear, with hanging 
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head and tail, as though he felt no possible 
good could come out of it all. 

Full of apprehension, Mrs. Leslie hurried 
into the hall, to meet her son, and upon hear¬ 
ing the facts, and seeing Jean’s evident suf¬ 
fering, with a few kind motherly words, she 
quickly put her to bed and summoned the 
doctor,—while a groom was dispatched to 
Auld-Castle with a reassuring letter to Lady 
Grizzel. 

The doctor soon set the bone, but gave 
orders that the young lady, who was, he saw, 
in a more than usually nervous condition, 
should be left in absolute quiet, for some 
days, perhaps even for a week; and Jean, 
after the first pain of the setting was over, in 
spite of the alarm she experienced at the 
prospect of her parents’ anger, and anxiety as 
to what form that anger would take, lay calmly 
in bed, with her pale face buried in the snowy, 
lavender-scented pillow,—listening dreamily 
to Mrs. Leslie’s soft voice, as she answered 
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Donald’s constant enquiries outside the door,— 
and wishing (oh! how she wished it!), that 
she might die where she was, and never, never 
see bleak, grim old Auld-Castle again. 

After a while Jean slept, but soon awoke— 
feeling very feverish; wondering what her 
terrible parents would say, and when they 
would come—for come they would, she felt 
sure of that. 

She was not left very long in doubt either,— 
for both the laird and Lady Grizzel arrived 
very early the next morning; and without 
a word of sympathy to their trembling 
daughter, or of gratitude to the hospitable 
Leslies, as soon as they alighted from their 
coach, announced their mode of procedure, thus: 

“We have come,” said the laird, in a loud 
rasping voice, “ to fetch away Miss Glenbervie 
at once; we have brought the coach on 
purpose-” 

“But,” interrupted the astonished Mrs. 
Leslie, “ do you know you are running much 
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risk for your child? The doctor says perfect 
rest is necessary!” Then seeing that her words 
had no effect upon the laird, she turned to 
Lady Grizzel. “Your daughter,” she said, 
“is very feverish, and the doctor said em¬ 
phatically that she must not move for days; 
her nerves seem terribly shaken.” 

But neither did Lady Grizzel return any 
answer, she simply made as though she 
ignored everybody and everything, as if they 
were quite beneath her notice. 

Then the laird spoke: “Madam,” he said, 
coldly and loftily, “I can quite comprehend 
the fact of my daughter’s presence under 
your roof being by no means unpleasant to 
you; but my feelings and Lady Grizzel’s must 
be considered as well as yours. Miss Glen- 
bervie has got herself into a most humiliating 
scrape, and I must get her out of it as quickly 
as possible. She must come away at once, 
for I never” (and here the laird waved his 
hand with great dignity) “accept favours at 
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the hands of people that—ahem—I don’t 
know!” 

Mrs. Leslie bit her lip and coloured at this 
rude speech; but Donald, irritated at any 
incivility being offered to his well-loved mother, 
broke in angrily: “This is nonsense, and 
worse—to talk of ‘favours’ at such a moment!” 

He had recognized at once that they had 
to do with an unmanageable, unreasonable 
domestic tyrant (the worst of all tyrants, 
because answerable to so few) that, therefore, 
all arguments, all attempts at persuasion would 
only be time lost; consequently, dropping 
all hopes of an amicable arrangement, and 
being young and hot-blooded, he rather enjoyed 
the thought of giving the laird a piece of 
his mind. “ He probably never gets a lesson 
elsewhere,” he thought, “so he shall get one 
from me now—and here goes!” 

“ You,” he began, at the same time sur¬ 
veying the astonished bully from his feet 
upward, with much contempt; “ You, who 
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consider yourself too great a gentleman to 
care for our humble acquaintance,—and yet 
not gentleman enough not to hide the feeling,— 
must listen to me for a moment in my own 
house. My mother and I will willingly quit 
Inchbrae, and go and stay at any of our cot¬ 
tages, or anywhere —leaving you and Lady 
Grizzel here to nurse your daughter; it surely 
would be cruelty, folly, to run any risks for that 
poor child, just for the sake of your supreme 
dignity! Besides—query: Is it true dignity 
to bully a woman—and a sick one—just 
because, unfortunately for her, she chances to 
be your daughter ? ” 

“Who in the devil’s name, is this —boy t" 
exclaimed the laird, turning to Lady Grizzel; 
but she tossed her head scornfully, making 
no response. 

Again the laird spoke, this time to Mrs. 
Leslie: “Madam,” he said, “Lady Grizzel 
will accompany you upstairs with Miss Glen- 
bervie’s own attendant (whom we have brought 
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with us) to dress, and bring her down to the 
coach. ” 

So poor Jean was taken from her com¬ 
fortable bed, dressed (with much pain and 
many tears), and appeared on the oak land¬ 
ing in great distress. Being scarcely able to 
stand, she was half-supported, half-carried 
between her mother and her maid, and very 
nearly swooned upon encountering her father’s 
threatening frown. 

The poor child’s appealing looks, and ex¬ 
cessive paleness shocked Donald, and moved 
him to the very heart with chivalrous indig¬ 
nation. 

“If she is to be taken away,” he exclaimed, 
roused to indignation, “ in that detestable 
old coach, it is / that will carry her! No 
one shall touch her in this house but the 
master of it!” and before anyone could hinder 
him, he threw his strong young arms ten¬ 
derly, gently, round the sobbing girl, and 
carried her swiftly down the stairs. 
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As he passed through the spacious hall, 
with his precious burthen, he whispered 
softly: “ Look up, Jean ! Look up, sweetheart! 

I have long watched your bonnie sweet 
facie—Ye know I have! And I can hardly 
believe I’m holding ye in my arms! Don’t 
think I’m taking advantage of ye, in saying 
this to ye now—when ye can’t get away 
from me! Oh! say ye’re not angry with 
me! And will ye think of me sometimes? 
Dearie, ye know that I love ye. Ye must 
have felt it, Jean; and it is just God’s truth 
that I do!” 

In his excitement, the young man’s nation¬ 
ality in the rich, soft Scotch brogue was 
very perceivable. 

As Donald spoke, he thought Jean slightly 
pressed his hand, and feeling thus encouraged, 
while setding her carefully in the coach, which 
was to carry her away, he managed to pull 
a piece of lace off her gown, and tearing 
the strip in half, he bound one shred round 
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her arm (to which she made no resistance), 
and tied the other half round his own; then, 
hearing the laird’s dreaded footsteps, crossing 
the hall, he pressed his lips to her cold, pale 
fingers, and hurriedly whispered: “Sweet¬ 
heart, wear this scrap of lace for my sake, 
and when I see it—(for, mark me, I will 
see you again!)—I shall feel the happiest, 
the proudest man in all Scotland!—And some 
day—mind ye what I say!—some blessed 
day, if they are still obdurate, I will come 
and take you away! ” 

The girl lay back with her eyes closed, 
saying nothing; but the ghost of a smile 
flitted across her face;—and as the coach 
drove away, (the laird nearly cutting off 
Donald’s nose as he angrily jerked up the 
carriage window,) the last that the young 
lover saw of her whom he had secretly 
watched and loved for so long, was that she 
fell forward in a faint, on her father’s unsym¬ 
pathetic breast. “I’ll take her from them!” 
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he said passionately to his mother, “tor all 
their haughty airs. I’ll make her my own, 
—and snap my fingers at them—for I know 
she loves me.” 

This accident, after all, Donald said to 
himself, was scarcely an unfortunate one; for 
it had given him the opportunity—which he 
would otherwise have found a difficulty in 
obtaining—of speaking to Jean; and he cer¬ 
tainly had not thrown the chance away. 
But, to see her so roughly handled was 
torture, and filled him with impotent rage. 

As for poor Jean, very harsh treatment 
was meted out to her at home, after this 
escapade; but, in spite of the cruel and close 
confinement she was made to endure, because 
she refused to make certain promises, she 
felt happier than she had ever felt before— 
because she knew that someone loved her. 
Besides, she dwelt on Donald’s parting words: 
“Some blessed day, I will come and take 
you away! ” Away to his peaceful home; 
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to live with his sweet mother, “who had 
never been angry with him,” he had said, 
“ in all her lovely, gentle life! ” And how 
tender he had been to her! And yet so 
manly! How chivalrous! Wear that piece 
of lace? Why, of course she would! Always, 
always! 


One night, alas! a year later, there was 
great excitement at Auld-Castle, for the one 
daughter left to the laird and his wife had 
vanished. A letter, addressed to her parents, 
was found in her bed-chamber: in which she 
said she could put up no longer with the 
life they were condemning her to—a life ot 
coercion, unkindness, and literal imprison¬ 
ment. 

“I have borne it,” she wrote, “as long 
as I could, in hopes that you would soften 
towards me; but I can hope this no longer. 
Oh! Father! Mother! Why have you treated 
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me so? It has been cruel—cruel of you! 
How could you expect me, when I am so 
miserable at home, to make a promise— 
(which I could never have kept)—that I 
would never see, never speak to the only 
being that loves me? I want to be loved, 
and as no one seemed to do so here, I 
managed some days ago to get out of Auld- 
Castle—and I have married the man that 
loves me. That man is Donald Leslie; but 
oh! don’t think I felt no pang at stealing 
away from home! It was agony! But you 
would not listen to my pleadings; so I was 
hopeless. Now, I am Donald Leslie’s wife; 
and it is my duty to go to my husband’s 
home—Inchbrae. Oh, father! if you and 
my mother had only loved me a little, I 
should never have done this. But do try 
to forgive and bless me. I should then be 
the happiest woman in the world. I shall be 
rich, father, and I shall not want a penny 
from you; I shall have everything that love 
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and luxury can give. But, I want your for¬ 
giveness—yours and my mother’s blessing. 
Father! Mother! For Jesus’ merciful sake, 
forgive your child —Jean Leslie.” 

* * * * * 

But they never forgave her, and never 
saw her again, even by accident! Her 
name was erased from the pages of the Silver 
Bible, as that of one who had transgressed 
against honour and caste (the servants being 
called in as witnesses to the ceremony), and 
henceforth no one at Auld-Castle dared to 
mention her name. 

For awhile Jean hoped her parents might 
relent, but in vain; and although at times 
she was wildly happy with the tenderest of 
husbands, and revelled in the novel experience 
of being loved, she discovered that she suffered 
more bitterly from remorse than she would 
have conceived it possible. True, her pa¬ 
rents had both neglected and been actively 
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unkind to her as long as she could remember, 
but until they had openly discarded her, 
refusing to see her, or to receive any letter 
from her; also actually thrusting out of the 
house every article that belonged to her;— 
till, we say, all this had occurred, she never 
realised how bound she was to her father and 
mother by the wonderful ties of Nature’s 
affection; nor till now, had it ever been brought 
home to her, the overwhelming weight of a 
parental malediction. 

Like most Scotch women, Jean was not 
only of a religious, but also of a superstitious 
turn of mind; and after weeks of silent suffering 
(she hid her unhappiness as much as she 
could from her husband) a great dread came 
over her. She believed herself under God’s 
especial curse, in consequence of her breach 
of the fifth commandment; and also, that she 
had involved her beloved husband as well in 
the condemnation; so night and day the thought 
haunted her, “ Had we lived in the Old Tes- 
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tament days, we should both have been stoned ! 
And as we know the God of these ancient 
days is ‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever 5 —therefore, his hatred of disobedient 
children must be the same now as then.” 

Poor Jean! In her anguish of remorse, 
she forgot, as most sinners do, at such moments, 
that a merciful Saviour has, since those days, 
“ found a ransom ” for the truly repentant 
sinner. 

Of course Jean had committed a grievous 
sin, in taking the law into her own hands, 
and marrying without her parents’ knowledge; 
a sin, too, which, when the first excitement 
and novelty were over, and when she had 
had time to think, must have appeared to her 
strictly-trained mind well-nigh unforgiveable. 
Thus, it was only natural she should go about 
carrying a weight upon her heart too heavy 
for her to bear; and that, in spite of her great 
love for her husband, and his for her, she 
should become wretched, and pine constantly. 

7 
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Oh! how easy it is, as one treads life’s 
precipitous and slippery path, to slide, 
stumble, and fall headlong, while immove¬ 
able rocks and boulders in the form of con¬ 
sequences follow hard upon us, completely 
barring the possibility of our return. 

My poor aunt told me that at this time 
her agonies of remorse, coupled with her 
terrors of God’s anger, were more almost 
than her mind could bear; and certainly, in 
her case, her fears of retribution were all too 
quickly realised; for one dreadful morning, 
scarcely, a year after her hasty marriage, she 
rose from her bed to find her young, beau¬ 
teous, loving husband dead by her side, from 
insidious, unsuspected heart-disease. 

For weeks after this blow, her reason left 
her; brain-fever setting in. She knew no one, 
and at one time became violent. Gentleness, 
however, ere long returned; but she would 
walk incessantly from room to room, as though 
searching for someone (she never said for 
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whom), constantly muttering the words: “Thou, 
O God, art righteous, and I am wicked— 
wicked ! ” 

These weeks of untold distress to others 
were, when she came to herself, a complete 
blank in her own mind, and would have 
remained so, but for an untoward discovery 
which she made later, and which we must 
relate. 

As she got over the physical, and in a 
degree, the mental shock, she realized for the 
first time her bereavement, and after an out¬ 
burst of natural grief of some days’ duration, 
she became calmer, and found infinite satis¬ 
faction in tending and trying to comfort her 
beloved mother-in-law; but Mrs. Leslie never 
recovered her son’s death. She failed visibly 
day by day, and finally died in Jean’s arms 
in the joyful anticipation of rejoining her 
much-loved son; but leaving her unhappy 
daughter-in-law inconsolable. 

Jean was a rich woman now, for Mrs. 
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Leslie left her Inchbrae, and everything she 
possessed; but the unhappy woman was more 
convinced than ever after this second blow, 
that God’s curse was still upon her; that it 
would never be lifted;—that He would never 
forgive her till her parents restored her their 
blessing. But how was she to obtain this 
coveted boon? Should she—could she do 
anything? 

“I have not the physical strength,” she 
said to herself, “ to present myself at Auld- 
Castle; but shall I write to my mother ? She 
is a wife, and, I think, loves her husband; so, 
surely, she must feel for my bereavement! She 
must realize how sorely her erring child has 
been chastised! She surely will not persecute 
her whom the Lord has smitten! She must 
forgive me now, for Christ sake! ” 

But as she thought over this plan, she felt 
timid. If she could have brought to mind 
one single caress from her mother, in days 
gone by;—one kind, motherly act of sym- 
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pathy, or of forgiveness, for some childish 
fault; but she could not. 

“ Shall I write to my father, in preference?” 
she thought; but then she said to herself: 
“ How foolish I am! I will write a joint 
letter, one addressed to them both!” 

So she went to a writing-table for note- 
paper. Opening the drawer, she spied two 
letters, tied together; and seeing that one of 
them was in her father’s writing, a hope sprung 
up within her. Perhaps he had written, 
condoling with her in her grief. Or to ask 
after her when she was ill. 

Tremblingly she opened it, and found, 
enclosed within it, a few words addressed to 
the laird from dear, sweet Mrs. Leslie—which 
he had evidently returned. She had written 
(Jean saw by the date) directly after her 
son’s death, imploring Hamisch to have pity 
on his widowed daughter’s miserable state. 
She explained that Jean’s mind had become 
affected—from grief,—and that her one cry 
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was (as she hurried restlessly from room to 
room) “that her parents’ curse might be 
removed.” “Therefore,” Mrs. Leslie’s letter 
went on, “would the laird and Lady Grizzel 
forgive, as they hoped to be forgiven? Or 
would they take it on themselves to crush a 
repentant soul? Would they not rather visit, 
and comfort their child ?—and perhaps be the 
means of recalling her wandering senses?” 

The laird’s answer was cruel. He returned 
Mrs. Leslie her letter, and reminded her 
how completely everything had been Jean’s 
own choice;—and, such being the case, she, 
“ having made her own bed ” (he wrote bit¬ 
terly), “must lie on it, or die on it, whichever 
she chose.” 

There were a few words also from Lady 
Grizzel: “Wicked children,” she wrote, 
“generally got their deserts, here or here¬ 
after, and no doubt there was yet more 
retribution in store for young Mrs. Leslie—if 
she lived long enough!” 
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“ As Jean read these last words, her brain 
seemed to whirl,—and her heart to turn to 
ice. But that which came mostly upon her 
as an annihilating shock, was the awful fact, 
hitherto so tenderly concealed from her, that 
she had been—mad! 

She shuddered over her mother’s gruesomely 
prophetic words: “that there was yet retribution 
in store for her, if she lived long enough! ” 
What form could it take? Her husband 
dead; and his dear mother also (her only 
friend). No possible horror could attack her 
now, but this one dread thing—madness. 
And being weak in body and mind, from 
recent illness, the poor woman now became 
the victim of that ghastly, ever-recurring 
dread; known only to those whose minds 
have once given way, and who are aware 
of it. 

So, as she sat reading the letters, the 
fiend of despair came to tempt her: “Put 
an end to it at once!” the cruel devil whispered, 
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“there are plenty of ways—easy and pain 
less!” 

Jean listened.—Life did look very black! 

“ Black as night in hell! ” whispered the 
tempter. 

But God had mercy on her then. He 
forced her on her knees,—and she fought 
the cruel devil (as did One before her) with 
prayer, and bitter crying, and she arose— 
calm, strong, and able to think. 

It would be worse than useless, she decided, 
after again reading those letters, to write at 
present to either of her parents. She would 
leave Inchbrae for awhile, and see what change 
would do for her, in the way of strengthening 
her feeble health;—and on her return she 
might again try to soften her father and mother. 
But the next day after this resolve, depression 
again seized her. However, she would not 
listen. She began packing—eagerly—feve¬ 
rishly—and left home quite alone, scarcely 
knowing whither she went, and caring less. 
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Almost unconsciously, however, she was 
led to Edinburgh; it seemed more home¬ 
like than going far away. But as she stood 
on the Leith steamer, looking out across the 
sea, the cruel devil came again to tempt 
her. 

“Alone, and so lonely!” he whispered. 

“True!” she sighed; “too true!” 

“No one cares whether you live or die! 
Your father’s words were: ‘She made her 
own bed, and she may lie on it, or die on 
it’, and no one cares!” 

“No one! Too true! too true!” 

“Look at that eagerly-whispering sea! Its 
arms are ready—anxious—-to enfold your tired 
body. Its heaving, undulating bosom would 
soon rock your weaiy life to rest! Would 
not you do well to cast yourself upon it, 
and sleep for ever?” 

“Ah! Why not! I am so tired!—and 
who would care?” 

“ It would harm no one! and, after all, God 
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is so merciful; He knows it is all more than 
you can bear! And—there would be an 
end of all this wretchedness.” 

But as she thought over it, two sailors 
came sauntering by, talking; and one said to 
the other: 

“Aye! Aye! But would that be the end?” 

These words seemed such a startling answer 
to her thoughts that once more the ruthless 
tempter was scared. Cowed and crushed, he 
glided away, and left poor distracted Jean, 
who again took refuge in tears and an agony 
of prayer! 


When she arrived in Edinburgh she drove 
to the first hotel of which she remembered 
the name (it was Veitch’s hotel)—and went 
straight to bed for many hours, refusing all 
proffered help, and declining food. She 
felt hopeless, helpless, miserable. 

She could, not sleep, there was a fire in 
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her brain; but the next morning, a cheery 
little Highland chamber-lassie entered the room. 
Her kind heart had been wrung with sympathy 
for the haggard-looking, lonely young widow 
who had never spoken since her arrival, never 
broken her fast, but remained motionless in 
bed, with her face turned to the wall. 

Shyly the little maid approached the mourn¬ 
ful, prostrate figure and said in her pretty 
brogue: “See here, dear leddy? Ye’ll nae 
greet any mair, will ye? But ye’ll rise, and 
wash, and get oop the noo; and move aboot 
a but. Coom, noo! ” (coaxingly) “ I’ve brocht 
ye some nice fresh watter, so ye wull rise 
and wash, and get oop, and pray to the 
gude God, and brak your fast! Coom, 
dearie! Greet nae mair, or I’m thinking I’ll 
greet tew!” Then bursting into tears, she 
added passionately: “Do ye nae ken that 
Jesus lives—and lo’es ye?” and she left the 
room sobbing. Jean still lay with her face 
to the wall; but she had been startled, sur- 
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prised, and touched at the girl’s sympathy. 
Hers were the first kind words she had heard 
since Mrs. Leslie’s death. They disturbed 
her somehow, and turning restlessly in her 
bed, she muttered to herself: “Why should 
I get up? Who wants me? No one cares! 
No!” she exclaimed passionately, “I’ll lie 
here—and starve and die!” 

But, as she spoke, something happened! 
She had turned in her bed for the first time 
since she had thrown herself there, and she 
was now struck by a singular, opalescent¬ 
looking streak of light, which appeared, slightly 
glimmering, in the opposite comer of the 
dingy room; and from which she felt she 
could not now turn her eyes. It seemed to 
cling to the wall, then to spread over it; 
and as she looked, she was instinctively re¬ 
minded of the bright cloud in the Israelitish 
camp, which never left it, and which was the 
Lord God Himself, watching over His 
loved ones. 
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Gradually, very gradually, as she looked, 
the light left the corner of the room, and 
glided across towards the bed; and Jean’s 
heart beat as though it must burst, but she 
could not move—she could only look. She 
had no fear as it approached,—only an in¬ 
describable awe; and as it drew nearer, it 
took the form of a man, who came and stood 
by where she lay—hopeless, helpless, miserable. 

She gazed at Him in trembling, but not 
fearful, amazement; then as she looked, looked 
into His face, He stooped, and gently placing 
His blessed mouth upon hers, He breathed 
into it His holy breath—the breath of love 
and hope. A holy joy coursed through her 
every vein, and a happy faintness came over 
her; she closed her eyes, she knew not for 
how long, but on looking up again, He was 
gone. She knew for a certainty, however, 
that she “had been with Jesus,”—that “there 
was no more curse,” and that His life was 
within her. 
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I have done; I have told the story as 
nearly as possible in my Aunt Jean’s own 
words; and she ended her recital by assuring 
me that from that blessed hour, all grief, all 
fear of madness left her, never to return; that 
although, during her long life she had many 
trials, beneath, above and beyond them all, 
was a living joy, which never forsook her, 
but which shed its light all over her life, 
teaching her that she was but passing through 
a dark passage here below, a passage which 
led on towards a bright and glorious city, 
“ not made with hands; ” and that she would 
soon see, and enter through “the gates of 
pearl,”—soon tread the “golden streets,” — 
soon enter the presence of “ Our Lord Christ,” 
and live for ever and ever with Him, and 
with those she had so dearly loved and lost 
awhile. 
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From my childhood I always experienced the 
strongest interest in animals, and as I grew 
older, the fact of their inability to express 
their wants, coupled with my watchfulness of 
their dumb looks and actions (so eloquent to 
those who care to understand) made me first 
pity, then love them. Finally I have come 
to passionately recognise how completely these 
gentle, lovely, sensible, patient, and (often) 
suffering creatures have been delivered over 
to our tenderness and to our sense of honour. 

I am an old woman now, but I have these 
feelings to-day as strongly as ever I had, 
and I would now solemnly ask both young 
and old, how do they fulfil their trust,—the 
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trust of these animals—confided by God to 
their care? The animals live for them, die 
for them, aye even after death they continue 
to serve them, for do they not feed them with 
their flesh and clothe them with their skins ? 

Oh! stop that brutal drover, who belabours 
his panting, fainting beasts! Ask him—did 
he never hear of One who “ gathers the lambs 
with His arm, and carries them in His bosom ?” 
Ask the vivisectionist, whether he has ever 
heard what God says concerning those who 
“do evil that good may come ? ” He says— 
“their damnation is just!” Ask the lover 
of (so-called) “ manly ” sports: What is “ man¬ 
liness”? And what “cowardice”? 

Does not the wise man say: “The cruel 
man troubleth his own flesh.” What does 
this mean? Nothing? Nay! No Scripture 
can fall useless to the ground; and eventually, 
at the day of reckoning, the “sportsman” 
will understand! 

What says the Lady Araminta, too, who 
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sits behind those beauteous, foam-beflecked 
horses that draw her carriage; evoking the 
admiration of all beholders as they dash by 
with that proud action, and with those sharp 
and (sometimes) bloody bits, and those strained 
and wearied necks. She may be, and in many 
cases probably is, ignorant of the suffering she 
is inflicting on those her dumb, patient animals; 
but should she chance to cast her eyes over 
these humble lines, let her see to it, for we 
women shall have more to answer for here¬ 
after on this score than we imagine. 

We are often told that animals have no 
reasoning power, that they only possess “ in¬ 
stinct”. Is this so? and what does it mean? 
Is this not a distinction without much differ¬ 
ence? Is it not more a question of degree? 

May I relate a story of a cat that once 
belonged to me ? It is not much of a story, 
and, I am told, is one of fifty of the same 
kind. Still—commonplace as it may be—it 
goes far towards proving that “ instinct ” is 
8 
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a sense very closely allied to reason and 
memory. 

I had just been blessed with the gift of 
my fourth son,—and a few days after the 
event (about a week, I think), a small basket 
was brought to my bedside, and I was told 
it was an offering from a very old and valued 
servant. 

“Is it flowers?” I asked; but at that 
moment a very infantine “ mew! ” was heard 
issuing from the basket. 

“Oh! a kitten!” I joyfully exclaimed; 
“ if there is one thing I love (next to a baby, 
of course) it is a kitten! Pray, open the 
basket! ” 

Yes, it was a kitten—with a ribbon round 
its neck,—and attached to the ribbon, a 
note from my old servant, stating that the 
kitten was as yet too young to be taken 
permanently from its mother; that it was 
only sent to me “to look at,” as it was not 
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a gift to me at all but to my youngest-born 
(who was at that moment tucked up comfort¬ 
ably in bed by my side), for the reason that 
the two little existences had begun on the 
same day and at the same hour. 

Upon hearing this interesting particular, I 
lifted the soft, furry ball out of the basket, 
and rubbed it gently against the diminutive 
pink nose at my side. A slight sneeze issued 
from the bed, and a “ mew ” from the basket, 
So feeling satisfied that the entente cordiale 
was complete, I returned the kitten to its 
basket—and to its parent. 

About a month later, the kitten, having 
attained to its weeks of discretion, arrived at 
its new home, for good. 

It was a commonplace enough tabby kitten, 
full of pretty little tricks and mischief,—and 
I and my little boys named it “ Miss Gray”, 
after a child’s book we had been reading 
together. 

“Miss Gray” was not much of a pet at 
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first, for she did not seem to comprehend 
“play” as the little boys viewed it; in fact, 
like many juveniles, “Miss Gray” expected 
to have it all her own way; and growled 
and spat, and scratched when she had not. 
So it was voted safer for her to live prin¬ 
cipally downstairs; and she was reported “a 
capital mouser”, and the servants loved her. 

One day, after some circumlocutory sen¬ 
tences, my housemaid informed me that the 
cares of maternity had visited “Miss Gray”, 
and that if I were disinclined to believe the 
scandal, I need only step downstairs to verify 
the truth of my informant’s words; I did 
“step down”, and breathlessly entered the 
pantry,—and there I beheld “ Miss Gray ”, 
boldly fulfilling her maternal duties to four 
healthy, happy, blind kittens. 

“Miss Gray” said “mew!” as I entered, 
—which I took for “ I beg your pardon.” 
So, with much civility I answered (by signs), 
“Don’t mention it”,—and decided on the 
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spot, with Sarah in council, that it would be 
kinder, more convenient, and in better taste, 
to confer brevet rank at once on the mother, 
and for the future to style her “Mrs.” in¬ 
stead of “‘Miss’ Gray”, an amendment which 
was accepted nem. con. 

Under the impression that I had now met 
and provided for all contingencies, I rose to 
return to my own apartments, when I was 
startled by Sarah, who enquired in a severe 
tone: “How many of the kittens are to 
be kept, ma’am?” 

“Kept?” I weakly repeated. 

“Yes, ma’am! kept! There are four of 
them,—and ‘Miss’ (I beg her pardon)— 
‘Mrs. Gray,’ would make five! Five cats 
in one ’ouse! Some of them mustbe. drowned!” 

Hitherto I had been standing watching 
the happy mother and her four babies,—but 
in consequence of Sarah’s last remark, I sat 
down again, reiterating the word—“Kept!” 

But the decision was very soon taken out 
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of my hands, for as I spoke, “Mrs. Gray” 
mewed,—and scattering her kittens hither 
and thither, approached me, pressed her head 
in a peculiar way against my knee, mewed 
again, and stood there. 

“The kittens must all be kept!” I said 
with great decision. “ If you meant to drown 
any of them, you should have done it the 
moment they were bom. If you ever have 
to destroy creatures it should be—in the 
world and out of it, without the time for 
them to suffer. No! the kittens must live, 
I will get homes for them.” 

I then stroked “ Mrs. Gray”, who still leant 
against my knee. She seemed satisfied, and 
soon lay down again, while I, after restor¬ 
ing her kittens to her, one by one, left the 
pantry. 

I am telling the thing exactly as it occurred; 
“and not much in it either,” I hear my readers 
say. But it is nevertheless rather a strange 
fact that from that time, “Mrs. Gray” invariably 
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and distinctly gave me intimation whenever 
any little Misses and Masters Gray (and their 
names were legion!) were on the road, by 
presenting herself in my sitting-room (a 
room she never frequented under any other 
circumstances and placing her head in a 
peculiar attitude, resting against my knee,— 
a position she would take up at those times 
for five or ten minutes together. Whenever 
the poor cat caressed me thus (and I am 
afraid to confess how frequently it occurred) 
we thoroughly understood each other; She 
meant: “ Look here! They shan’t be drowned, 
—shall they?” And I meant: “Certainly 
not! Leave it to me!” I would then order 
the basket to be got ready, in a certain dark 
comer in the pantry, the wall of which was 
warmed by the flues of the next house;—a 
spot which “ Mrs. Gray” always more or less 
affected, and more especially at those interest¬ 
ing moments. 
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Years wore on. “ Mrs. Gray” had become 
old—for a cat; but she was a hale, hearty old 
lady, and more of a pet than she had ever 
been in the days of her youth. Her time was 
now mostly spent between my lap and the 
warm spot against the pantry wall. She would 
also often lean in the attitude so peculiar to 
herself, against my knee;—but affection, not 
interest, now prompted the caress. 

Changes of many kinds were now constantly 
taking place around us—in our square. The 
neighbours were no longer the same. Some 
were married;—some were dead; and some 
were migrating. Our road was also often 
alive with huge vans, which proclaimed loud¬ 
ly that they “took all risks”, and in our sad 
case, they “ took ” something as well—at least 
we judged so. For one dreadful day “Mrs. 
Gray” disappeared. Great was the consternation 
and grief in our household. Every means 
were taken that could be thought of to discower 
and recover our favorite, but in vain. She 
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had utterly disappeared,—and after a few 
months of futile search, we made up our 
minds that beloved “Mrs Gray” was dead. 

A little more than a year later, on one 
pouring wet morning, which had succeeded 
a pouring wet night, a footman who had 
lived with us for years—in fact, since he was 
quite a boy—came hastily upstairs, and begged 
me to look out of my window, which opened 
on to the garden; for, he said, he had been 
standing a few minutes by the wall, fetching 
some rain-water, when a cat, seemingly ill 
and exhausted, appeared at the top of the 
wall, and dropped into the garden, apparently 
unable to move another yard. He approached 
it, and he added—“If I believed in ghosts, 
I should say I had seen ‘Mrs. Gray’!” 

On hearing this, I hurried into the garden, 
and there I beheld a pitiable sight. Poor 
“Mrs. Gray” it undeniably was;—but dirty, 
draggled, with bleeding little feet, and scarcely 
able to raise her head. 
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I carried her directly into the house, and 
got her a little warm milk. She tried to lap 
it,—and had I previously had any doubt, as 
to her identity, they now disappeared at once; 
for, raising herself slightly, she slid off my 
lap, and rested herself in the old familiar 
way, pressing against my knee! 

I sent for the kind doctor who always 
attended to my animals and he recognised 
her instantly; but he gave me no hope, say¬ 
ing she was too far gone, and that she could 
not possibly live. He also declared it was 
evident, from the state of her coat, and of 
her bleeding little feet, that she had travelled 
many weary miles through the last rainy 
night; in fact that she had come home—to 
die; “as many cats do,” he added. 

As we were speaking, the poor cat raised 
herself from the old attitude of resting against 
my knee, and crept painfully to the warm 
comer against the wall, and lay down. 

I busied myself to get a basket ready, 
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and the doctor suggested a little warm brandy 
and water, on the chance of bringing her round 
a little. I got it quickly,—and in a few min¬ 
utes returned with it. 

I sat down and lifted her tenderly in my 
arms, then raising her head to pour the brandy 
down her throat, “Mrs. Gray!” I whispered, 
to arouse her. She opened her eyes, there 
was a stretch—a shiver,—and the head fell 
heavily from my hand on to my knee. Poor 
tired “Mrs. Gray” was dead! 


THE LEATHER BOX. 

It is a hot summer’s day, at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer; within the class-room, of a Pensionnat- 
de-Demoiselles ,—maintained by Madame Mir- 
abelle, in the Rue de l’Ecu, and known as 
the Chateau Hoche. 

A theological lesson is going forward;— 
Madame herself is teacher,—supported by 
her two aides-du-camp, the English and the 
German Governesses. 

In the body of the room are five-and-twenty 
desks, before which are seated the same 
number of demoiselles—all on three-legged 
stools, which are upholstered in American 
cloth, which squeaks when the demoiselles 
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fidget, and sticks to their frocks when they 
attempt to rise. 

The sun streams pitilessly into the room 
between the uneven strands of the persiennes ;— 
the windows are hermetically closed,—and 
the atmosphere is insufferable;—at least so 
seems to think the one pupil who would 
especially attract our attention. She is evi¬ 
dently English, or may-be Irish, to judge by 
her gray eyes, which are deeply set, beneath 
straight, dark, “ married ” brows. 

At this moment Esther Brandreth is leaning 
wearily upon the desk in front of her, with 
an air of such ostentatiously-contemptuous 
indifference for her surroundings that Madame 
casts a furtively-uneasy look towards her, as 
though tempted to administer a reproof,—or, 
at all events a remonstrance, just to mark 
her disapproval of the damsel’s disrespectful 
deportment;—but the poor lady comes to 
the conclusion that, on the whole, she had 
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better use her eyelids, instead of her eyes; 
for Esther, she knows of old, is not to be 
trifled with, and should there be an argument 
the institutrice might, and probably would, get 
the worst of it. So she continues the lecture 
unchecked, and as she does so, her nasally- 
French voice seems to Esther to mingle so 
inextricably with “ Buz-buzz-buzzzz ” of a blue¬ 
bottle fly, that has been ‘ Buz-buzz-buzzzz-’ing 
all the tiresome, weary, sultry morning, that 
at last the drowsy girl can scarcely tell “ t’other 
from which,” and insensibly gives up trying 
to solve the problem, fights no longer against 
human nature (and the heat) and unresistingly 
dozes off! 

For a minute or so, we may suppose her 
in a state of hazy bliss; but not for long. 
Gradually she loses her balance, and, amid 
the tittering delight of her four-and-twenty 
companions, finds herself extended at full 
length on the floor. In a moment, however, 
she is forcibly seized from behind, and helped 
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to her feet, by Manon, the bonne, who, in 
mob-cap and sabots , has unexpectedly appeared 
on the scene! 

The entrance of anyone during class hours 
is unusual, for Madame resents interruptions; 
and just now the hindrance is especially 
vexatious, for the lectrice, who is very dtvote, 
is in the act of relating how some bold, far- 
seeing, and spiritually-taught missionaries of 
Holy Mother Church had quite lately—in 
the teeth of incredible dangers—penetrated 
into an unknown and dangerously savage 
country, and persuaded the heathen population 
to burn their own idols, and adopt those of 
Mother Church instead. 

The demoiselles' interest was therefore pre¬ 
sumably just at its height, as Manon made 
her entree; but Madame, though put out at 
the bonne’s intrusion, knew she was far too 
intelligent a person to break rules without 
adequate reason; therefore she suspended the 
reading for a moment, and watched with 
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pardonable curiosity as Manon, after raising 
the English girl from the ground, delivered 
her a letter, at the same time assuring Madame, 
with many deprecatory shrugs, that she would 
not have derange the class for the world, had 
she not spied the word “ immediate ” on the 
outside of the English envelope. 

Madame bowed, seemingly satisfied at the 
explanation, but she felt curious. “These 
English girls,” she said to herself, “so rarely 
get letters! What can this one mean! ” 

Meanwhile, Esther had opened the unex¬ 
pected missive, while her sister, who had 
hitherto sat concealed behind a curtain, came 
hastily forward, and looked over her shoulder. 

Esther and Serena Brandreth were twins, 
and so startlingly alike that they were con¬ 
stantly taken one for the other; but when 
they stood, as they were now doing, side by 
side, the dissimilarity between them was quite 
evident, for Serena’s eyebrows were not joined 
in an unbroken line, as were Esther’s, and 
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her chin was less prominent—differences these, 
however, scarcely remembered when the sisters 
were apart. In character the girls were utterly 
different, for Esther was as determined and 
overbearing as Serena was yielding and gentle. 

But to the letter. It came from Mrs. 
Brandreth, the girls’ mother. It announced 
the family’s return from India, and also 
stated that their father, Colonel Brandreth, 
was lying at the point of death; that, in 
fact, by the time his daughters received that 
letter,—he would, in all probability, have 
ceased to exist. “Your old nurse, Mary 
Hervey, ” wrote Mrs. Brandreth, “ will bring 
you this sad news, and she will pack up for 
you, and bring you instantly home to Grace- 
bridge, on the chance of your once more 
seeing your father alive. Hervey has been 
most useful, meeting us on our arrival, and 
helping us on our sad journey back to 
Gracebridge. ” 

The reception of this news by the two girls 
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differed according to their natures. Serena 
wept and trembled, while Esther neither felt, 
nor pretended to feel, any sentiment at the 
prospect of the Colonel’s imminent demise; 
but a great bitterness of spirit was stirred 
within her at the recollection of the many 
years of neglect which she and Serena had 
experienced at their parents’ hands, a bitter¬ 
ness which had secretly rankled within her 
ever since she had come to an age to under¬ 
stand and resent. Neither could anyone say 
this feeling was unnatural, and we will 
explain why. 

Colonel Brandreth had held lucrative posts 
in India for many years, having lived there 
ever since his marriage—as a young man— 
with an equally young, and painfully silly 
school-girl named Serena Windham. This 
lady loved India, its luxury, and the grandeur 
of employing many menials; also she was fully 
aware that her social position in the mother- 
country would not be as brilliant as her offi- 
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cial one in India; therefore she had persuaded 
her husband to return to England as seldom 
as possible. Thus Esther and Serena, now 
two fine-grown girls, had been rarely visited 
by their parents. These few visits, too, Esther 
angrily brought to mind, had been far from 
satisfactory, as regarded Serena and herself; 
for the Colonel, a pompous individual, and his 
wife, a vain, frivolous, extravagant woman— 
who lived but for admiration—had invariably 
devoted the brief weeks of their sojourns in 
England to their own amusements, and to 
their own acquaintances, rather than to their 
children, who, for the last few years had been 
relegated to a cheap school at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. 

“And now,” said Esther to herself, while 
reading the unexpected summons, “ now, at last, 
they return—(he to die)—bringing with them, 
I suppose, our little sister ‘Reala’ (such a 
grandiose name!) whom we have never seen, 
and upon whom, no doubt, our mother’s 
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affections (if she has any) are centred.” 

These angry thoughts coursed through 
Esther’s brain, as she sat apparently calmly 
reading her mother’s letter in the class-room; 
but upon Madame (who was narrowly watch¬ 
ing her) reminding her that the class was 
being interrupted, she looked up and quietly 
answered: “ May I retire, Madame, with my 
sister,—a letter of importance from my 
mother ? ” 

Madame bowed ceremoniously, and the 
sisters left the room. 

“Esther!” cried Serena, as they reached 
their apartment, “ do you think from mamma’s 
letter, that there is any chance of our seeing 
papa alive?” 

“No! none!” answered Esther shortly. 

“But she tells us nothing!” sobbed 
Serena. 

“Is that wonderful?” retorted Esther. 
“When did they ever tell us anything that 
we wished to know? Why, they never told 
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us of Reala’s birth till months after. I think it 
a wonder, “ she added sarcastically, “ that they 
are good enough to tell us even the news of 
our father’s possible death!” 

Serena wept silently, and Esther went on: 

“ Why, it is five years since they last came 
over (“ to see us, ” they called it) and quite 
six months since they have written! Think 
of it! ” 

Serena gurgled out something which sounded 
like a remonstrance; but Esther went on: 

“ Then look at their favouritism; Reala was 
far too precious to be sent home—and left as 
we were! She was taken to some foreign 
swell in Italy, or somewhere; while we were 
sent to a cheap and nasty school in France! 
They left us here for good or for evil (they 
didn’t care which); but Reala travelled back¬ 
wards and forwards to all kinds of places,— 
and we have actually never seen this precious 
sister! ” 

All these angry words were unanswerable 
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as to fact—so Serena continued to cry. 

“Don’t be a fool, Serena, for Heaven’s 
sake! ” Esther said contemptuously; “ but make 
haste! and let us begin to pack; Hervey will 
be here directly! ” 

The words were hardly out of her mouth 
before their old nurse arrived, and when 
Serena saw her kind face and white hair,— 
and called to mind that any affection, or 
little pleasure she and Esther had ever enjoyed 
had come through Hervey—she threw her 
arms round the old woman’s neck, and bury¬ 
ing her face on her comfortable shoulder, 
cried again as though her heart would break! 

“ There! there! my pretty birdie! ” coaxed 
the old woman; “ don’t cry! We must hurry 
on, in hopes of catching your pore Pa! ” 

She spoke as though the said Pa were an 
express train, or a throbbing, palpitating 
steam-vessel, eager to burst its moorings and 
be off; both of which symbols, as it happened, 
were curiously emblematic of the poor gentle- 
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man who, at that very moment, was fast 
steaming away across the Unknown Sea to¬ 
wards that land whence no man returns. 

During the packing, Serena became child¬ 
ishly excited, comforted, and almost happy 
—for, was she not “going home”? 

Everything was soon ready,—and after a 
whispered conversation, and some monetary 
arrangements between Madame and Hervey, 
succeeded by a few hasty adieux, the sisters 
left the chateau for ever! 

The journey from Boulogne to England, 
so well known to English folk, need not be 
described here; suffice it to say that the girls’ 
experiences by land and sea were prosperous 
and commonplace; but as they drove up 
beneath the porch of their familiar—and yet 
unfamiliar—home (a pretty old house situated 
in the midst of the beautiful Sussex woods), 
Serena was the first to remark that the blinds 
were drawn down. 

“Too late! too late!” she sobbed,—and 
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Mary had some difficulty in half-carrying, 
half-supporting the agitated girl out of the 
carriage. 

As for Esther, she alighted quite composedly, 
and on entering the hall was suddenly con¬ 
fronted by a very young girl, whose black 
hair was all dishevelled and hanging down 
her back, while her eyes seemed swelled with 
weeping. 

She held out her arms to Esther with a 
pretty, foreign gesture,—and would have 
clasped her round the neck, crying excitedly, 
with an un-English accent: “ Poor Pappa 
Brandreth! Dead! Dead!” 

But Esther shrank from her embrace, and 
turned her head away, with a feeling of re¬ 
pulsion which was too strong to hide, and 
which she had not the good feeling to fight 
against. In later years she used always to 
say, “ I hated her from the first moment I 
ever saw her!” 

Reala, for it was she, looked hurt—fright- 
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ened—surprised—at Esther’s reception of her, 
and Serena, seeing this, came hastily forward, 
kissed the child affectionately, and said coax- 
ingly: “Dear little Reala! Don’t cry!” 

The child gazed, now at Esther, now at 
Serena, amazed at seeing two individuals so 
strangely alike, and yet so different in kind 
liness and sympathy; then apparently deeming 
it safest after one such repulse, to avoid 
another, she turned and fled, crying lament¬ 
ably: “Mamma! Mamma! Oh! Mamma!” 

“Esther! How could you?” said Serena 
reproachfully. 

“ Oh! I don’t know! ” snapped out Esther 
impatiently, “ I’ve no feeling for any of them, 
and I scorn humbug!” 

Serena was much distressed, but dared 
say no more, and Maty Hervey was making 
signs to them to follow her into the sitting- 
room, where tlje first meeting was to take 
place between the widow and the orphaned 
daughters. 
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They met, of course, almost as strangers, 
who neither knew nor cared for one another; 
and as the girls formally kissed their mother, 
they could not but perceive that the latter 
had evidentally been made aware of Reala’s 
reception by Esther, for she looked ruffled 
as well as agitated. 

Esther was ostentatiously cold and repelling 
in her manner to her mother, but Serena’s 
heart was soft and full of natural kindliness; 
a death was—to her—a dreadful thing any¬ 
where; and a widow always a sad and 
touching sight; but seeing that the dead man 
was her father, and the widow her mother, 
it naturally enhanced the sadness a thousand¬ 
fold ! 

Mrs. Brandreth tried hard to be affectionate 
and motherly, and also to evidence becoming 
grief at her bereavement; but not being a 
woman of deep feeling, she found it an effort 
to behave as though she were. Besides, she 
was a silly woman, and did not realise the 
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wisdom of allowing people to give her credit for 
the sentiment which she ought to have; she 
was a woman, too, who felt that she must talk. 

“She was very sorry,” she said, “very, 
very sorry at the poor Colonel’s death,—of 
course who wouldn’t be? but God,” she added 
piously, “had been so good to her; for the 
poor Colonel, with the best intentions in the 
world, had been so long ill—had cost such 
a deal of money in doctors, nurses, and 
travelling, etc., etc.; also, she had so often 
expected “the end,” and had been so often 
deceived, that when, at last, it did come, 
she was fully and mercifully prepared. God’s 
great goodness had not permitted it to come 
such a shock upon her as it otherwise might; 
—and, Good Lord!” (she exclaimed in the 
same breath, though not in quite the same 
tone of thankfulness) how Esther and Serena 
have grown! ” 

This last remark gave Esther an opportunity 
—which she had thirsted for—to cut in: 
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“ People generally do grow when they are 
young! Five years make a large hole in 
children’s lives, and in other people’s lives 
also—even when they are past growing! 
You,” she added mercilessly, as she looked 
coldly in her mother’s face, “ have altered also! ” 
Mrs. Brandreth winced at these words; for 
although the shock of her husband’s death 
had, as she so piously expressed it, been 
mercifully softened by preparation, she was 
at this moment the victim of another decided 
shock, which had by no means been tempered 
as compassionately; for she had forgotten, or 
at least had been unmindful of the inevitable 
flight of time, and was now experiencing painful 
astonishment, and even a sharp sense of injury, 
at finding herself the mother of two such 
“strappers” as these twin girls. She was 
‘ petite' herself, and might have passed for a 
young woman (at candle-light); but now, with 
these two dreadful tell-tale girls, there was 
an end of that illusion! 
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“ They were like two Life-guardsmen bursting 
in upon one! ” she afterwards whispered to 
a sympathetic friend. “ One of them, indeed, 
had the moustaches and all; and looked so 
ferocious, that I made sure she was going to 
slap, or bite me; or at all events to put me 
under arrest.” 

The twin sisters, on their part, were equally 
nonplussed at finding their whilom pretty 
mother a painted, powdered, would-be-juvenile 
old woman. Esther especially eyed her with 
ever-growing distaste; the wig, the rouge, 
the silly “missy” manner—all setting the 
seal of contempt, to the lengthy chronicle of 
injuries and neglect of years. 

After a few minutes of uncomfortably 
conventional conversation, during which a 
breach of the peace between Esther and 
her mother seemed imminent, the latter, 
anxious to conciliate, set to work to attain 
her end after the most tactless fashion, so 
throwing her arm round Reala, who sat pale 
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and unhappy at her feet, she said rather 
nervously: 

“Well, Esther and Serena, what do you 
think of your new sister?” 

Esther, by no means inclined to be gracious, 
answered promptly: 

“I’ve really had no opportunity of judging; 
for directly she set eyes on us she screamed 
and ran away!” 

“Anyhow,” said Serena, goodnaturedly, 
“ she is beautiful. She is so wonderfully dark, 
which is so uncommon. She is like a lovely 
Spanish Senora! ” 

“ Or a half-breed—a half-caste,” put in 
Esther viciously. 

“No! No!” said Serena, shocked at her 
sister’s ill-bred speech. “ She’s so graceful 
—like a gazelle! ” 

During this discussion, Mrs. Brandreth sat 
silent, intently listening, and gendy patting 
the child’s small brown hand, as it lay in her 
lap. Suddenly she looked up and said: 
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“ Oh! Don’t you see a strong likeness to 
me in her ? ” Then she laughed a loud peal 
of hoydenish laughter, which grated on Sere¬ 
na’s ear, as she pictured to herself the dead 
man, the dead husband and father, lying in 
the very next room; “While she,” the girl 
indignantly remembered, “is a widow of but 
a few hours! 

After a pause, just to gulp down the dis¬ 
gust she felt, Serena said in a low tone to 
her mother: “ May I—go in—and—see my 

father ? ” 

“ Oh, dear me! ” shuddered Mrs. Brand- 
reth, “ / can’t take you in! Don’t ask me ! 
It unnerves me so! Call Hervey—she’ll take 
you! ” 

“ Mayn’t I go in alone ? ” asked Serena. 

But Reala sprang to her feet, and said 
eagerly: “Ah! Come with me! I'm not 
frightened! He looks so beautiful! Dear— 
dear Pappa! With all his lovely flowers, 
too!—but—” the child added, looking fur- 
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tively and with intense dislike at Esther, “ Don’t 
—let—the—other—one—come! ” 

“ Thank you! ” returned Esther with a 
sneer, “ do you know—I’d as soon be ex¬ 
cused ! ” 

As our story is to be a short one, it would 
be impossible to chronicle all the doings of 
the Brandreth family during the next two 
years of mourning and necessitated retirement 
from the world; suffice it to say that during 
so short a period, it could hardly be expected 
that so frivolous—so shallow-minded a mother 
as Mrs. Brandreth could possibly obtain that 
parental influence over her twin daughters 
which they had learnt so completely to do 
without. 

To do the poor lady justice, she did her 
best to ingratiate herself with them, and to 
a certain degree she succeeded in gaining 
Serena’s affection; but Esther was like adamant. 
Hers was a nature which never forgave where 
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she considered herself injured; and her jeal¬ 
ousy of Reala, and of the favouritism which 
she averred was shewn her, amounted to 
madness. Mrs. Brandreth tried every means 
to eradicate this feeling: she scolded, she 
sulked, she chattered, but it was all time 
and trouble wasted; so, at last, she gave in 
to the inevitable and turned her whole attention 
to avoiding family jars—and Esther. 

Time rolled on, and after the irksome con¬ 
ventional restraints of widowhood, and con¬ 
sequent abstention from worldly pleasures were 
over, Mrs. Brandreth woke up to the per¬ 
ception that her elder daughters were “ getting 
on”, and that it would be a good thing were 
they (especially Esther) to “ get settled ” ; so, 
in order to further this object, the whole 
family migrated to London, and for a couple 
of seasons entered into all its gaieties without 
apparent let or hindrance. 

We use the word “apparent” advisedly; 
for although everything seemed to outsiders 
10 
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to go pleasantly, it was remarked by some 
of her intimates, that at times Mrs. Brandreth 
wore a curiously harassed and anxious ex¬ 
pression. 

Meanwhile, Serena got tired of “good 
society,” in fact, thought it Bad (with a 
very big B), hated its falsehood and irreligion, 
refused to go out in it any longer, and took 
to “good works.” 

Not so Esther; for she, in spite of her 
proud and overbearing nature, fell in love: 
and as (after the manner of women of her 
stamp) whatever she did, she did ferociously, 
so now, she loved frantically, and with an 
unreasoning passion which drove all before it! 

The object of her adoration was a certain 
Guy Malpas, second son of Lord Cravenhill, 
and, alas! a gentleman better known than 
trusted. 

Neither Mrs. Brandreth nor her daughter 
troubled themselves concerning the antecedents 
of a man whom they met almost in every 
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house where they visited; and when he began 
to hover about Esther, both mother and 
daughter smiled on him: the one because he 
was a scion of a noble family, and the other 
because he was a good dancer, and a most 
fascinating person. 

This Guy Malpas had for years been a 
man-about-town, and was now of a certain 
age. He had served for some years in a 
crack regiment, not without credit to himself; 
but he left the army—no one knew or cared 
why—and had since developed a penchant 
for Art, principally evinced (ill-natured people 
declared) in his beautiful raven locks, and 
slim, stiff figure. He also owned to rather 
a jaded taste as regarded female attraction, 
and hence was at once struck by Esther’s 
strange, weird beauty. Those ominous level 
brows of hers somehow held him in thrall, 
and he thought it passing pleasant to see 
the steel-gray eyes beneath them melt, and 
the usually stem, compressed lips become 
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tremulous and womanly; and to hear an 
ever-so-slight break in the generally-resolute 
voice—all of which changes took place at 
his approach. So he lingered constantly at 
her side—dancing with, and talking to her, 
only. 

But Guy was no good. He was a gambler, 
a spendthrift, and a man of low, ignoble tastes. 
Besides, he was quite aware that if ever he 
ventured on anything so suicidal as marriage— 
it must be for money. 

“Now Esther,” he said to himself, “has 
none; at least I don’t think she can have, 
or that silly old sheep of a mother would 
have let it out!” Then he laughed an amused 
laugh. “ It would be rather like mating with 
a tigress—or a beautiful wild-cat! ” and again 
he laughed. 

“I wish some of you fellows would find 
out for me”—he once said to some of his 
boon-companions, with whom he was wont 
to discuss ways and means, as well as (with 
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the delicacy of a preux chevalier) his many 
boasted successes—“what are Esther’s real 
circumstances;—for of one thing I am certain, 
i.e., that I don’t care enough for her (what¬ 
ever she does for me) to brave the ‘love- 
in-a-cottage ’ business with her! ” 

All the same he admired her; while her 
unconcealed engouement for himself flattered 
and amused him. Thus —she was giving in 
terrible earnest what he only sought in 
“ idlesse 

Things went on in this way for awhile; 
but at last Mrs. Brandreth, who had foolishly 
taken for granted that Guy, with his aristo¬ 
cratic name and boastful manner “ must have 
something,” began to wonder when the de- 
noiiment would take place, when, in fact, he 
would propose! It never struck her that any 
young man would venture to “go on” as 
Guy had with Esther, unless he “ meant 
business.” She might, however, have gone 
on wondering for some time, had not her 
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eyes been forcibly opened after an unexpected 
fashion. 

One night, in a ball-room, she accidentally 
sat by a lady whom she did not know by 
name, but to whom she had often spoken a 
few casual words. It so happened that on 
the night in question, both Mrs. Brandreth 
and the said lady were much fatigued; for 
at the time of our story, girls expected, and 
got much more active chaperoning than they 
do now-a-days ; so the two mammas sat limply 
side by side with their backs to the wall, seek¬ 
ing to amuse themselves by hearkening to, or 
relating, little gossiping stories concerning the 
celebrities by whom they were surrounded. 

Now the unknown lady chanced to be a 
very kind-hearted woman,—and she took to 
Mrs. Brandreth, recognising in her not only 
a fellow-victim, sacrificed on the Altar of 
Society, but also as an innocent, rushing into 
the teeth of a very great danger, i.e., the 
cruel, crushing teeth of Guy Malpas. 
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“This poor woman,” she thought, “evi¬ 
dently knows little about the grand ?nonde 
in general, and nothing about Guy Malpas 
in particular. I really think it would be but 
an act of common good-nature—of motherly 
kindness—to put her up to a thing or two. 
I dare say she won’t thank me for it—they 
never do—but really Guy is too bad, and 
should receive a check.” 

For a few minutes, worldly caution and 
real kindliness struggled for the ascendency 
in the lady’s bosom; but the latter gaining 
the day she turned to Mrs. Brandreth, and 
said sympathetically: “You are looking 
tired. Ah! so am I. It is a sort of social 
treadmill, isn’t it? One must go on, or drop. 
One’s only hope is, that some young man 
will take pity on one in the small hours, and 
take one to get a drop of tea, or something. 
But, he must, alas! be very young, and not 
yet become too selfish, too fashionably hard¬ 
hearted, to be civil to middle-aged women, 
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and open to their middle-aged cry for food.” 

Not knowing exactly what answer to make 
to this decidedly pessimistic view of things, 
and besides, not experiencing unmixed satis¬ 
faction at the fact of feeling herself classed with 
“middle-aged women”, Mrs. Brandreth bowed 
with some dignity, and said, Oh—h—h! ” 

The lady went on: “I see your girl is 
dancing—-mine isn’t. Your girl is pretty— 
mine isn’t; and don’t they make her feel it? 
But I don’t envy you; for if they do sneer 
at and snub an ugly girl, they take a pretty 
one’s character away; so it’s as broad as it’s 
long. But, if one’s girl chances to marry— 
my good gracious!—don’t they, vulgarly 
speaking, ‘let her have it’? They do all 
they know, first, to stop the marriage, or 
failing that, to take both parties’ characters 
away! Now, my dear lady, the great thing 
is, to give them no handle to take hold of.” 

Again Mrs. Brandreth, not knowing in the 
least what her voluble acquaintance was 
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“driving at”, once more repeated her long- 
drawn-out monosyllable, “ Oh—h—h ! ” 

The lady now abruptly faced Mrs. Brandreth, 
and said kindly: “Now, Madam, I want to 
give you a friendly hint, a piece of advice— 
with whom is your daughter dancing?” 

Not quite relishing the tone of her inter¬ 
locutor’s question, Mrs. Brandreth answered, 
rather stiffly, “With Mr. Malpas!” 

“ Exactly! ” said the lady with an ex¬ 
pressive nod. “Now pray listen to me! 
Avoid that man as you would the small¬ 
pox—or any other loathsome disease! He’s 
no good! He only keeps others away!” 

Then she detailed one or two stories 
about the young (?) man, which transfixed her 
hearer with amazement, and overwhelmed her 
with annoyance; and she was on the point 
of asking upon what authority such state¬ 
ments were grounded, when, as ill-luck would 
have it—(at least Mrs. Brandreth thought it 
ill-luck, the lady didn’t!)—a beardless youth, 
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innocently passing by, her loquacious in¬ 
formant seized upon him without a moment’s 
hesitation, linked her arm in his, asked ten¬ 
derly after his mamma—(she had never set 
eyes on him before)—thanked him for so 
kindly taking pity on “an old friend”, de¬ 
clared she was dying of hunger, and passed 
jubilant from Mrs. Brandreth’s sight. 

The latter lady waited, and waited, in hopes 
of hearing more of what was to her a matter 
of such serious moment; but in vain. Her 
informant did not return, being no doubt, 
not sorry to avoid further questionings; she 
felt, we may be sure, that she had warned 
Mrs. Brandreth with bolder kindness than is 
generally hazarded by the worldly-wise, simply 
out of a feeling of camaraderie, but she 
probably would not have cared to give up 
her authority; and we may suppose that it 
was to avoid this, that, later on, when she 
met Mrs. Brandreth in the cloak-room, she 
carefully eschewed any further conversation. 
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As poor Mrs. Brandreth undressed that 
night, she could think of nothing but the 
stories she had heard against Guy; but she 
was far too frightened of Esther to tell her 
anything. “She is so violent,” she said to 
herself, “and so in love with the man, that 
I believe she would kill me if I said anything 
against him. Besides, it is too late to-night. 
Perhaps I’ll tell her to-morrow; anyhow, I’ll 
go to bed and sleep on it.” 

But she certainly did not do that, for she 
could not sleep a wink for thinking of it; 
and in the morning, her dread of Esther was 
in no way diminished. Still, the mother in 
her told her she must for duty’s sake screw 
up her courage to the sticking point; so, 
finding herself alone with her dreaded daughter, 
for a few minutes after breakfast, she began 
with a mild suggestion, thus: “ Ahem ! Esther, 
dear! it seems strange, does it not, that Guy 
Malpas does not propose?” 

Esther looked up quickly, and fixing her 
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stem gaze on her shrinking mother (as much 
as to say, “ Now—what do you mean by 
that?”), answered calmly: “Why?” 

“Well!” answered Mrs. Brandreth pettishly, 
“ May I ask, do you expect he won’t? He 
is always dangling about, and dances with 
no one, and pays no attention to anyone but 
you. He has done this for two seasons, 
and when he comes here to dine he takes 
no notice of anyone but you—or Reala! ” 

“Or Reala? did you say?” repeated Esther 
very calmly. 

“Well, yes! for your sake, of course; for 
she is but a child and has scarcely been out. 
He speaks to her of course, because she is 
your sister! ” 

“ Oh! You really see so far, that he only 
speaks to her for my sake! ” reiterated Esther, 
with great nonchalance,—and greater insolence. 

“Well! Of course!” said Mrs. Brandreth 
nervously, for she felt intuitively,—rather 
than saw,—that Esther’s attitude towards her 
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was not quite friendly; “What I mean is,” 
continued the poor woman, unconsciously 
floundering deeper and deeper in the mire, 
with every word she said,—“ that he never 
takes any notice of any woman, or girl, out 
of the family—the young man doesn’t! ” 
“Oh! You think that—‘the young man 
doesn’t’,” repeated Esther, with the same 
curious calmness; “ but,—if ‘ the young man 
did ’ (she added so savagely as to make her 
terrified mother start)—I wouldn’t be the ‘girl 
or woman’—that’s all!” 

“ Oh! ” exclaimed Mrs. Brandreth im¬ 
patiently, “ It’s folly, Esther, talking like that. 
For many a young man, if not strictly honour¬ 
able, goes quite as far as Guy has with you, 
—and never proposes after all! ” 

“ But Guy is ‘ strictly honourable! ’ ” an¬ 
swered Esther moodily, “and (as even you 
confess) takes no notice of anyone but me— 
and Reala! ” 

Esther looked so morosely unfathomable, 
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as she said these words, that her mother’s 
courage oozed away. 

“ She is so sulky,—and yet, at times, so 
violent that I really dare go no further! ” 
thought Mrs. Brandreth; “ I’ve tried to warn 
her, so now she must fight her own battles, 
and whatever happens, it is her own fault! ” 

Here Esther left the room, and Mrs. Brandreth 
further cogitated: “I’ve tried to be kind to 
her; but it’s of no use. She’s not like a 
daughter at all. Now Serena is different; 
but then, she’s so silly. She is even more 
frightened at Esther than I am; so she’s no 
help. But, after all,—who knows? I maybe 
alarming myself quite unnecessarily; it may 
be only ill-natured gossip about Guy, after 
all. Perhaps jealousy may have prompted 
the old lady, because Guy danced with Esther, 
instead of with her daughter! ” 

Here Mrs. Brandreth smiled complacently 
to her silly old self: “Now I think of it, 
she did look rather like an old cat! I believe 
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that that is just what she is—an old cat! 
So I shan’t bother myself any more.” 

After coming to this decision (scarcely a 
grateful one to the kind-hearted old chaperon!), 
Mrs. Brandreth obstinately determined to 
deceive herself, into believing what she hoped, 
and into persuading herself that she was quite 
satisfied, and that the proposal would come 
in time; but, all the same, she longed to 
hear more, and constantly looked out for her 
original informant; however, she never came 
across her, so, faute de mieux , she never 
missed a chance of making enquiries concerning 
Guy elsewhere. 

No one, however, spoke as unreservedly 
as did her first friend, but she heard enough 
everywhere to convince her that Guy was no 
favourite; he was a gambler (she was told) 
and had—well!—astonishing “ luck” at cards. 
A form of answer too, that she constantly 
received to her questionings was: “Oh! Guy 
Malpas! Yes, I knew him once—long ago; 
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but, somehow, I don’t see him now. Do you 
know him ?” (as though in surprise). So in spite 
of her determination not to be anxious, when 
she gave herself leisure to think, she felt un¬ 
easy and worried. 

“ All my plans for worldly success, as far 
as Esther and Serena are concerned, seem 
to have failed! ” said the poor mother to 
Mary, the old nurse; and as she spoke, a 
fresh shade of anxiety passed over her face. 

“ Mary! ” she added, “ Miss Reala must 
now have a chance!” 

“ Of what? ” asked the practical Mary. 

“ Well, of a husband—of course. She must 
now ‘ come out’ regularly. Miss Serena, you 
sqe, refuses to go out any more; so Reala 
can go out in her place. We must get her 
up some pretty frocks. Oh Mary! If I could 
only see her happily married, you don’t know 
what a weight would be off my mind. I 
wonder, oh! I wonder what her eighteenth 
birthday will bring! No luck, I fear! And 
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yet, I can’t sometimes help hoping-” 

Mrs. Brandreth said these last few words, 
rather as though she were speaking to her¬ 
self; then she looked at Mary in a scared 
way,—also around, and behind her, as though 
she had said more than she intended, and 
feared eaves-droppers; but after a minute, she 
added, sighing impatiently: “Ah! Mary! 
You don’t know—I wish you did! It is 
hard to have no one to speak to. Well! 
We’ll bring her out now, and let us hope 
she’ll have better fortune than her sis—than 
the two others! ” 

So Reala came out, and was much admired. 
As for Guy, he had often seen her before, 
during his visits to her sister; and he had 
long ago sworn with ugly and quite unnecessary 
oaths, that she was not only the fairest of 
the three Brandreth sisters, but also the 
prettiest girl in London; and as his experience 
in such matters was known to be large, 
no doubt his verdict was a true one. His 
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admiration, indeed, before long, went too 
far; for he pretty soon confessed to himself 
that the feeling he once fancied he bore Esther, 
was as nothing in comparison to the passion 
which now consumed him for Reala! 

Now, Reala being a perfect child, both in 
innocence of wickedness, and ignorance of the 
ways of the world, was at first delighted and 
flattered at Guy’s admiration, and thought 
him a charmingly good-natured young man; 
but she also looked upon Esther’s exclusive 
right to him, in the light of an unwritten 
law; so it was some time before it entered 
her head he could possibly “ mean anything,” 
as far as she herself was concerned! 

But Guy was an individual who never allowed 
any scruples of honour to interfere with his 
wishes or amusements, and now scenting the 
chance of something pleasurable, he eagerly 
set to work to play a double game,—perform¬ 
ing his part so cleverly, and so discreetly, 
that it was long ere Mrs. Brandreth, at all 
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events, discovered the “change which had 
come o’er” the gay Lothario’s “dream”. 

He made fiercer love than ever to Esther, 
when Reala was out of the way; but he was 
very careful not to shock the latter’s feelings, 
by too suddenly declaring his own. Also he 
was judiciously fraternal to Serena, and so 
very filial in his attentions to Mrs. Brandreth, 
that he became wellnigh indispensable to the 
whole family. 

Esther, however, was not easily hoodwinked; 
for some little time—even before Reala had 
regularly “ come out,”—her ever-ready 
jealousy had been aroused; and Mrs. Brand¬ 
reth little knew what a slip she had made that 
morning after the ball, when, while endeavour¬ 
ing to speak warningly to Esther, she had 
incautiously mentioned Reala as being attrac¬ 
tive to Guy; nor did she guess how very 
near the awkward truth she had been. 

But Esther was no fool, and her mother’s 
words “at random spoken,” had not actually 
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been a revelation to her; for although love 
is supposed to be blind, in her case, her 
violent passion for Guy only made her sharper 
sighted; and no words could adequately ex¬ 
press either her indignation, when her mother’s 
words corroborated her scarcely formed sus¬ 
picions that her lover might prove false, or 
her bitter mortification at discovering the 
possibility, (she would not even now acknow¬ 
ledge, the probability) of her once more being 
supplanted by the girl who (she considered) 
had supplanted her all her life long. She 
determined, however, to say or do nothing 
yet, till she had no room for uncertainty. 
No! she would watch like a tiger-cat, and 
spring out upon the criminals, as soon as all 
doubt was at an end. 

“But, is it—can it be true?” the unhappy 
girl asked herself. “Will it come to that? 
No! no! God forbid!” 

During all this time, so fraught with heart¬ 
burnings and jealousies, Reala had not a 
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thought of evil; and yet, quite unknowingly, 
she was travelling on the high-road to that 
ethereal castle-in-the-air, first love. She was 
not to be blamed, for she was an ignorant 
child, while Guy was a man of the world to 
the very tips of his evil fingers; he had large 
experience of the subtle workings of the human 
heart (more especially of the female heart); 
but she had none! 

He knew too well, in a case of this sort, 
comment s’y prendre, and did not leave one 
stone unturned to make himself beloved. 
Unfortunately he was just the type of man 
to dazzle an inexperienced girl, for he was 
well got up, and fascinating; his voice, also, 
when he chose to make it so, was tender 
and persuasive in the highest degree. 

As yet he had deemed it safer to act up 
to the Italian proverb, “ Chi va piano—va 
sano,” but he had good reasons for already 
fancying himself within sight of the goal; for 
Reala always now blushed like a rose at his 
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coming, and would smile at him—such a 
smile too—as he never saw her vouchsafe to 
another. 

Yes! poor child! She scarcely knew why, 
but her heart began to beat thick and fast, 
when she heard his voice, and her eyes so 
often now sought the ground in his presence 
that she did not notice the cruel, shifty ex¬ 
pression in his; nor did she remark that in his 
conversation—brilliant as it was—his standard 
of truth and morality was not very high. 

Things were just in this uncomfortable state 
when Mrs. Brandreth began to sniff the coming 
storm. 

“I really almost suspect,” thought this far- 
seeing lady (pluming herself enormously upon 
her excessive shrewdness), “that Guy’s atten¬ 
tions to Esther are on the wane,—and that 
she—Esther—hates Reala more than ever. 
Guy has been philandering about the family 
quite too long; and I wish I had stopped it 
before. But one really can’t ask a man his 
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intentions; for supposing he says he has none, 
where are you then?” 

Then the warnings she had received about 
Guy rose up before her like so many ghosts; 
and she began to blame herself, in that, 
whtn she had not known how to act, or (to 
put it more truthfully), when she had not 
dared to act as she knew would have been 
for the best, she had just shut her eyes and, 
metaphorically speaking, let herself slide pre¬ 
cisely as she had done in her young and 
frisky days, when trusting herself rather half- 
heirtedly to a tobogganing car. 

‘ I’m afraid I’ve been foolish! ” she cogi¬ 
tated regretfully as, one night, she was dress¬ 
ing for a ball; “but he shan’t play fast and 
loose with Reala also. I’ll keep a good look 
ou: at the ball to-night; but, I may , after all, 
be mistaken! ” 

So to the ball she, Esther, and Reala went 
—neither of the former in the happiest of 
moods; while Reala was in the wildest spirits. 
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Mrs. Brandreth went, bent upon watching 
Reala and Guy; and so, privately, did Esther; 
while Guy, who was quick enough to mark 
the signs of the times, was bent on watching, 
circumventing, and cheating (what he would 
delicately have termed) “the whole boilirg.” 

People talk lightiy and airily about “ danc¬ 
ing on a volcano but if ever the ihing 
was done, it was on that memorable right, 
at that memorable ball, from whence Mrs. 
Brandreth and her two young ladies returned 
in the small hours—all at fever-heat. 

Or ever Guy entered the ball-room, his 
shrewdness perceived that both Mrs. Brandreih’s 
and Esther’s countenances were changed 
towards him; so he guessed that his litle 
game was either discovered or suspected, 
and would no longer be practicable; seeilg, 
however, that as far as an inconstant, selfish 
nature could love, he, for the moment, loved 
Reala, he was determined not to be done cut 
of the satisfaction of hearing her say she loved 
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him. So, in order to further this laudable 
object, he began by (as he termed it) “ chok¬ 
ing off” Esther, by dancing with her several 
times running, giving her to understand, and 
almost making her believe that he loved her 
—and her only. At last he carried off Reala 
(who was beginning to feel herself neglected) 
with the fell purpose of then and there 
declaring himself. But while he was in the 
very act of doing so in a conveniently secluded 
spot, and passionately kissing the girl’s not- 
unwilling hands, he looked up and beheld 
Esther watching them from behind a cur¬ 
tain, and glaring at them like a malignant 
spirit! 

Reala had not seen Esther, but Guy saw 
her dart away, and knew that of course she 
had gone in search of her mother, to tell 
her what she had witnessed; so he barely 
had the time to whisper hastily to Reala, 
“ Come away,”—and to plunge with the 
astonished girl into the thickest part of the 
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crowd, before the mother and angry daughter 
arrived on the spot, only to find the birds 
flown. 

“As well be hung for a sheep as for a 
lamb,” quoted the honourable gentleman to 
himself; “I shall probably never see any of 
them after to-night, so I’ll make hay while 
the sun shines,” and most fully he acted up 
to both his quotations; for he carried Reala 
off to a hidden nook in a conservatory, 
dedicated to watering-pots, and there made 
a second, impassioned, and this time un¬ 
interrupted, declaration of his undying attach¬ 
ment, at the same time bewailing in touching, 
but not very explanatory words, his inability to 
ask her to be his wife! 

The agitated girl was too excited, too 
bewildered—not to say frightened—at the 
thoughts of Esther, to weigh her lover’s every 
word; but he easily elicited from her what 
he had come to hear, for she sobbed out that 
“she loved him very, very dearly,” upon 
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which the unprincipled villain, threw his arms 
round her in a close embrace; she, poor 
unsuspecting child, feeling meanwhile curiously 
happy, and ready to brave the world in general, 
and Esther in particular, for his sake; a proof 
of attachment, however, which her lover had 
no intention of claiming at her hands. 

Esther was exasperated in the highest 
degree when, upon returning to the curtained 
seat primarily occupied by the obnoxious 
couple, she found they had disappeared; but, 
hours later (at least so it seemed to her,) 
after a long and tiring search, she at length 
discovered them, comfortably fourrds behind 
another curtain, both of them gloriously 
oblivious of the facts that most of the guests 
had departed, and that the hostess was looking 
very cross and yawning behind her fan. 


As soon as the three ladies reached home, 
Esther’s scarcely-restrained wrath broke forth, 
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and both her words and gestures were so 
violent, and so alarming, that Mrs. Brandreth, 
who was wofully put out, as well as fatigued, 
felt she could really bear no more; so she 
went off into hysterics, while Reala, feeling 
very guilty, after putting the sobbing lady 
under the charge of Mary Hervey, watched 
her opportunity, and slipped upstairs (not a 
minute too soon,) for Esther, with what inten¬ 
tion it is difficult to say, ran up after her. 
Reala, however, after gaining her apartment, 
locked and barred her door, leaving Esther in 
anything but speechless indignation outside. 

This state of things could not go on, of 
course, and Mrs. Brandreth became, as she 
expressed it, “worried to death!” So miserable 
was she at Reala’s wrong behaviour, and 
so terrified at Esther’s ungoverned rage, 
that she refused further invitations, and all 
gaieties came to an end. 

“And all this,” groaned the poor lady, 
“ for a man who, my experience teaches me, 
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is a scoundrel, ‘backward in coming forward’ 
to either of them.” 

“ Oh! Esther! ” she exclaimed, as that 
indignant young woman sat one day (as was 
her wont at this time) scowling at her mother, 
from the corner of the room, see-sawing her¬ 
self backwards and forwards in her chair: 
“ Have you no womanly pride, thus to betray 
your love for a man who shews so evidently 
that he doesn’t want it?” 

At these words Esther looked as though she 
could have killed her mother. Gnawing her lips 
until they nearly bled, she answered sullenly: 
“ He loved me first, and, mark me, he shall 
love me again ! ” 

Her mother said no more, feeling it would 
be only a waste of breath. 

Mrs. Brandreth of course forbade Guy’s 
visits; but she little knew with whom she had 
to deal. He cheated her by apparently fall¬ 
ing in with her wishes, but he surreptitiously 
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corresponded with the infatuated Reala, and 
even persuaded her (when he could avoid Esther’s 
vigilance) to meet him secredy in Kensington 
Gardens. 

Mrs. Brandreth was really, just now, very 
much to be pitied. To some natures it is 
as difficult to rule as it is to others to obey; 
she knew herself dominated and powerless in 
Esther’s strong hands, and she had no one 
to whom to turn for help or advice. Serena 
was utterly useless, for her nature was as 
weak as her mother’s; indeed, her one object, 
since these family dissensions began, consisted 
in trying to efface herself, and to get out 
of the way of the different belligerents. She 
avoided Esther as she would the plague. 

“I really think she is mad,” she said to 
Mary Hervey, “and I’m afraid of her.” 

So she always locked herself up in her 
won room, to weep and pray before a small 
altar she had set up in the corner of it; or 
every now and then, when matters were worse 
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than usual, she would creep down the back¬ 
stairs, out of the house, into a church hard 
by, and there, with many tears, confess her 
sins and troubles to an expectant young priest; 
neither did she scruple to confess her sister’s 
also. 

When Mrs. Brandreth learnt (through Esther’s 
sharp-sightedness) of Guy’s baseness in invei¬ 
gling Reala into secret interviews, she reproached 
him, after the fashion least likely to touch 
his kindly feelings, i.e., by reminding him of 
the girl’s youth, and of his own “ middle-age”. 
He, however, promised amendment, but 
she discovered he lied and prevaricated so 
glaringly, that she conceived—and rightly— 
that her only safety was in flight. So she 
announced her intention of returning “ bag 
and baggage”, to Gracebridge, and contrary 
to her usual infirmness of purpose, she performed 
what she threatened, in hopes of verifying 
the truth of the adage: “ Out of sight, out of 
mind!” 
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In a great measure the plan succeeded, 
for Guy, who never possessed much ready 
money, did not see the fun of spending what 
little he had on expensive railway tickets. 

“ No! no!” he said, “I don’t see the good 
of that. Little Reala is veiy nice, and all 
that, but she’s too much in earnest; I should 
get no good out of it, and I might get into 
a scrape. So... Finis-la ! ” 

***** 

After the family had once more setded 
themselves at Gracebridge, Reala waited day 
after day, expecting Guy to make some sign, 
some advance; but none came. So she be¬ 
came wretched,—and after the manner of 
girls in love, she neither eat nor slept,—and 
waxed hourly, thinner and thinner. 

“Oh! My sweet Reala!” exclaimed the 
unhappy Mrs. Brandreth one day, struck by 
the girl’s excessive paleness, “ why won’t you 
think of Sir Cedric Mowbray, who is such a 
good man. He is really attached to you!” 
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“But, Mamma mia, I love Guy, and will 
be true to him! ” 

“I have yet to learn that Guy has even 
gone so far as to ask you to be true to him. 
In spite of all his love-makings, he seems to 
have no more idea of proposing to you than 
he had to Esther. Now, Sir Cedric does 
so every time he sees you. Guy is behaving 
like a scoundrel; dangling after you both, 
as he has done, allowing the world to think 
that both you and Esther are only waiting 
for him to throw his handkerchief. He— 
(and you)—behaved scandalously to poor 
Esther;—and I dare not speak to, or condole 
with her—I believe she’d eat me up. When I 
am alone with her, she is so silent—and looks 
so savage—that I am frightened to death at her. ” 
But remonstrances were useless,—(indeed, 
when are they anything else, under such 
circumstances?) Both girls loved Guy; but 
he cared for neither of them sufficiently to 
venture upon “love in a cottage”. 

12 
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Things thus went very wry at Gracebridge; 
and poor Mrs. Brandreth discovered that 
though her flight from town had separated 
her from Guy, it had not brought her the 
rest she expected, and which she sorely 
needed. 

In hopes of marrying and settling these 
three girls, she had risked much—more indeed 
than outsiders knew. She had foolishly shut 
her ears to certain counsellings of better judg¬ 
ment (besides those we already know of,— 
concerning Guy)—lawyer’s counsellings; and 
her house-door against certain shabby-looking 
individuals with sour countenances, who, 
upon being ejected from the front of the house 
would betake themselves to the back,—way¬ 
laying the servants, and asking them imperti¬ 
nent questions about Mrs. Brandreth, her 
means, and her goings-on; all of which 
questions the said domestics (of course) an¬ 
swered, sometimes rightly, oftener wrongly, 
and invariably diffusely. 
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“ I am very, very unhappy, very uneasy! ” 
the poor woman said, one day, to Mary 
Hervey, who had warned her of one of these 
unpleasant visitations, “ more unhappy than I 
have ever been in all my life before; for I 
feel now for the first time that I am a widow, 
and have to bear everything alone; besides, 
I’ve spent too much money.” 

So she fell ill of that dreadful curse—in¬ 
somnia, and being naturally a weak, self- 
indulgent woman, with little power of resis¬ 
tance, she could not face it; she took to 
chloral, morphia, and other narcotics—anything 
to obtain rest; and one dreadful winter’s morning, 
just as the cold, cheerless day-break crept 
into her room, there she lay (the victim of 
an over-dose) dead, and stiffening on her bed 
—hours elapsing before the awful fact was 
discovered. 

The shock of this sudden death, and the 
publicity which it entailed (for there was an 
inquest, of course, and a “ post-mortem ” ex- 
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amination,—“death by misadventure” being 
the verdict) were most painful for the girls; 
and to add to their troubles, when their affairs 
were investigated, they were discovered to 
be in a most unsatisfactory state; in fact, it 
was found that each girl would barely have 
;4 50 per annum. Colonel Brandreth, it seemed, 
had laid nothing by, and all the three girls 
inherited from their mother was a few jewels 
and a great many debts. So, after much 
weeping, and still more talking, it was 
decided there was no alternative but that they 
must sell Gracebridge, and all it contained; 
and that the sisters must separate and earn 
their bread as best they could. 

***** 

The day after the funeral, as Esther and 
Serena were sitting together very disconsolately, 
talking over ways and means (Reala was not 
present, for the feud between her and Esther 
was so bitter that the former preferred sitting 
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alone)—there came a knock at the door, and 
Hervey made her appearance. 

“ May I speak with you, young ladies, for 
a moment?” the old maid asked. 

“Certainly! Come in, Mary.” 

Mary obeyed, and after looking rather 
uneasily round the room, she pointed to an 
old escritoire which stood in the comer, and 
said: “ Pardon me, but is that to be sold? ” 

“ Alas ! All—all must go, Mary. ” 

“Well, search it well, before it goes, for 
I suspect you may find in it something of 
consequence to Miss Reala.” 

“ And why * of consequence ’ to Miss Reala 
only?” asked Esther, with ever-readyjealousy; 
“Reala! Reala! Always Reala!” 

“I am looking,” answered Mary, “for a 
certain leather box, with the word ‘Reala’, 
printed in gold on the lid. I can’t find it 
anywhere. My poor lady gave it once to 
me to take care of, saying I was to see that 
Miss Reala got it, should she (my mistress) 
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die. But she took it away one day, 
and never returned it to me, although she 
always spoke of doing so. But, you see, 
dying so suddenly, I suppose—anyhow, I 
know that my mistress used at one time to 
keep all her private letters in that escritoire; 
so I wondered whether the box might be 
there! ” 

“There can surely be nothing there, or 
anywhere, to concern Reala more than us 
all?” said Esther. 

“ But may we not as well look?” persisted 
the woman. 

So the escritoire was opened, and, sure 
enough, pushed far back, within a secret 
recess, concealed by a sliding panel, lay a 
leather box, clamped with brass, and with the 
word ‘Reala’ stamped in gold on the lid; a 
key was attached to the box, and also a paper, 
upon which was written in Colonel Brandreth’s 
hand: 

“ This Box belongs to Reala, and is to be 
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given to her unopened, on her eighteenth 
birthday. Signed, Estcourt Brandreth, 
Col.” 

By the side of the box lay a packet ot 
letters addressed to Esther and Serena in their 
father’s writing. 

“ Have you any idea what the box contains ? ” 
asked Esther of the old nurse. 

“ Some jewels, I believe, Miss Esther; but 
my mistress did not know for certain herself, 
—at least so she told me; but she gave me this 
memorandum at the time that she took away 
the box, and I have kept it ever since. Will 
you kindly read it, Miss? ” and Mary held 
out a paper. 

Esther took it, and read (in her mother’s 
writing) as follows: 

“Mary Hervey,— Should I die before 
Miss Reala attains her eighteenth birthday, 
which she does on 7th June, 18—, see that 
the leather box with her name on it be sent 
at once to the lawyer, Mr. Fenton” (giving 
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address); “ he will retain it till the said date, 
when he will hand it over to her himself, 
and be present when she opens it. (Signed, 
Serena Brandreth.)” 

“ How shameful!” exclaimed Esther angrily. 
“ Why should our father leave anything 
especially to Reala! But, had we not better 
call her herself?” 

“Oh, she knows!” answered Mary; who, 
forseeing (what she styled) an “unpleasant¬ 
ness”, had warned Reala she had better keep 
away. “She’ll come, if necessary.” 

“ Suppose, ” suggested Serena, just to change 
the subject, “suppose we now look at the 
letters addressed to you and me, Esther!” 

Esther crossly acquiesced, and said to Mary: 
“and you must see about that wonderful 
box. It must go at once to Mr. Fenton; 
and now, Serena, for the letters!” 

Mary needed no further bidding; she was 
delighted the box had been found! “The 
poor birdie,” she thought, “shall have her 
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rights, in spite of all Miss Esther’s malice. 
I’ll see the box goes at once!” and so 
she did. 

Meanwhile the twin sisters were deep in 
the letters addressed to them, which were in 
the writing of both their parents, and also 
in that of a stranger. The girls had not 
gone far, however, in their investigations, 
before amazement nearly put an end to them; 
for through them they learnt for the first time 
that a fraud had been imposed upon them— 
that Reala was not a Brandreth—but the 
daughter of a prince of the House of Bourbon 
by a Spanish lady of high degree; and that 
for state reasons the real names and stations 
of both parents had been hidden, and must 
not even now transpire as yet. 

The letters, now wonderingly perused by 
the sisters, were addressed to Colonel Brand¬ 
reth, and in them the prince constantly alluded 
to his father “the Grand-duke”, and in one 
of them he implored the colonel by every- 
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thing he held sacred, ” and in remembrance of 
his having saved the colonel’s life”, to bring 
up his baby Reala as his own child—now that 
“his beloved wife, the princess” was dead. 
In another letter the prince spoke of a large 
sum of money for the child’s maintenance; 
and the leather box was also mentioned as con¬ 
taining some family jewels, only interesting to 
Reala, and for her use only. The box, the 
prince went on to say, was to be delivered 
to Reala on her eighteenth birthday; and 
he made all necessary arrangements for all 
contingencies, especially as regarded his own 
possible death, and those of Reala’s parents; 
under which circumstances (should they occur 
prior to the girl’s eighteenth birthday), the 
box was to be sent to the family lawyer, to 
be kept by him, and opened by the girl 
herself on the 7th June, 18—, in the lawyer’s 
presence. 

A memorandum was affixed to this letter 
(the last of the series) in Colonel Brandreth’s 
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writing, and dated only a few months before 
his death: 

“The prince, Reala’s father, died in my 
arms, and to my great regret—a month 
ago. Both Reala’s parents are now dead. 
(Signed, Estcourt Brandreth.)” 

There was one more letter left to read, 
written by Mrs. Brandreth, a week only be¬ 
fore her sudden death, thus: 

“Dear Esther and Serena, 

“ Should I die before Reala’s birth¬ 
day (and I dare say I shall, although the date 
is so near, for I feel very ill and very un¬ 
happy,) see that the box is taken at once 
to Fenton’s; and oh! tell Reala very gently 
of her birth. I wish I might tell her myself; 
but my tongue is tied—by solemn promise, 
till her birthday—now so near. The box 
must be opened in Fenton’s presence, or in 
that of his successor. (Signed, Serena 
Brandreth.) ” 
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After reading the letters, Esther searched 
every nook and cranny of the escritoire, and 
every line in the letters for some clue to the 
prince’s real name; but of course in vain. 
The only signature he ever used was “ R...., 
Prince de Bourbon”. 

“A left-handed marriage,” said Serena, 
after recovering a little from her surprise. 

“Or more likely, no marriage at all!” 
snapped out Esther. “No wonder Colonel 
and Mrs. Brandreth lived in such splendour 
in India! It was on the prince’s allowance; 
—and instead of saving a little for Reala, 
they spent it on themselves. The allowance 
seems to have ceased at the prince’s death, 
which is odd. Ah! they spent the money 
royally when they could; but now, thank 
God, Reala will be a beggar like ourselves!” 

“But Esther!” said Serena gently, “it was 
surely right they should spend the father’s 
money on his child.” 

“But I say,” retorted Esther, “that they 
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spent it as much on themselves;—with all 
their travellings and doctors. Had he been 
her acknowledged father, this—prince (with 
intense scorn in her voice) would have settled 
a lump sum on her, and not have left her 
to our charity.” 

“You forget the leather box!” said Serena. 

“Nonsense!” answered Esther wrathfully, 
“of what use will a few jewels be? Then 
our mother says, ‘ Tell her gently of her birth 
but I'll tell her; you must give me the 
pleasure of doing that!” 

“But Esther! You talk as though it were 
poor Reala’s fault that our parents were im¬ 
provident, and didn’t save for her. It cer¬ 
tainly is odd that she should have been left 
so unprovided for; but it isn’t her fault.” 

“ Well, all I know is, that every misfortune 
that has ever come to me, has come through 
her; and now she is saddled on us in our 
poverty. ” 

Serena said no more; it was useless,—tor 
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she was quite aware that Esther’s hatred of 
Reala sprang from another and a far deeper 
feeling than the one she acknowledged—for 
deadly jealousy was at its root;—and the 
kind-hearted girl shivered as she pictured to 
herself the moment when Reala should hear 
the secret of her birth from Esther. 

“It is disgraceful,” Esther reiterated, “that 
she should share our wretched income. It 
is sheer robbery, as she is not our sister. 
She will expect a third of everything. It is 
scandalous how our parents have lied, and 
cheated us! They are-” 

“Dead!” whispered Serena, in an awe¬ 
stricken voice, “so, for God’s mercy’s sake, 
let them rest!” 

“ I always hated the girl,” continued Esther, 
“and I shall write at once to Fenton, and 
ask him whether, after this disclosure, she is 
bound to share alike with us; whether, in 
fact, we can’t prevent it. If I find I can 
do it, I’ll turn her out at once!” 
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Serena was utterly disgusted, and left the 
room in quest of poor Reala, dreading lest 
she should have overheard Esther’s cruel 
words, which, in fact, she had; for she found 
her lying, trembling and sobbing on her bed. 

“Oh, Serena!” she said, “what did Esther 
say about ‘turning me out’? Where could 
I go? What have / done? I can’t help 
being a prince’s child. Who can this prince 
be? Whose letters have you been reading? 
I heard part of what you said. Am I, then, 
not mamma’s daughter? Who, then, am I?” 

Serena caught the agitated girl to her kind 
breast, and said soothingly: “Darling, there 
is a mystery; but it will no doubt be soon 

cleared up. Don’t cry! You are-” 

“ A mystery, dear!—a thing without a 
name. A child of shame!—of disgrace!” 

These words were uttered by Esther who, 
coming into the room, had overheard Reala’s 
questionings,—and took Serena’s tender com¬ 
forting words out of her mouth. 
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Now Reala, being very young, even of her 
age,—and perfectly innocent of evil, did not 
understand Esther’s words, and stared dumbly 
in her face. She was used to Esther’s ill-will 
and malice against her; indeed, in a way, 
she felt, when she remembered Guy, that she 
almost deserved them; but she did not under¬ 
stand this new outburst of malevolence, nor 
the strange words she had overheard,—to 
which she again alluded, saying to Esther; 
“Well, at all events, tell me who is this 
prince ? My father, did you say ? ” 

“ Bah! ” retorted Esther cruelly, “ You have 
no father! ” and swung out of the room to 
write to lawyer Fenton, and explain clearly 
to him her sisterly feelings and wishes with 
regard to this girl whom she hated. 

But the lawyer was abroad, and weeks 
elapsed before that gentleman himself received 
the letter; and therefore before an authori¬ 
tative answer could come. Meanwhile the 
girls were forced to live on in discomfort in 
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their old home, with the bitter knowledge 
that it was entirely due to the patience and 
courtesy of their creditors that they were 
allowed to stay there at all. 

During this period of weary waiting, Reala’s 
life was unedurable ; for Esther told her all she 
knew about her birth,—and a great deal that 
she did not, and could not, know because it 
was not true. She told it also in the crudest, 
cruelest way possible; but she did not dare 
go to the extreme measure of “kicking the 
girl out ” till she had heard from the lawyer 
as to her legal powers. She spent her time, 
therefore, in maddening and bewildering the 
poor child with threats and mysterious warn¬ 
ings; telling her amongst other things that 
she had “a life of want and misery” before 
her, and that it must inevitably end in her 
“ going to the bad ”, as her mother had evidently 
done before her. All these cheerful prognos¬ 
tications poor Reala, in times of fear or 
depression, believed as Gospel truth; and 
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naturally was proportionately disinclined to look 
her future in the face. 

At last, however, the lawyer’s answer came, 
telling Esther that she had no redress, that 
the colonel’s will was so worded that Reala 
must inherit the third of “ anything or every¬ 
thing that could be saved out of the scramble, ” 
just as though she were his own child. 

Esther was furious, and one day, as for 
the hundredth time she was recapitulating— 
and twitting the child with the story of her 
birth, she completely lost all control, and 
struck Reala in the face, bidding her “go and 
make her fortune, as her mother had done 
before her, ” but she added “ it was to be 
hoped she would have better success! ” 

At these coarse words, Reala (who in con¬ 
sequence of weeks of Esther’s plain—not to 
say brutal—explanations, had learnt to under¬ 
stand things more clearly) turned deadly pale; 
but pulling herself together, managed to say 
with some dignity: “ Pray listen, Esther! 
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Before I heard this extraordinary story, and 
very soon after our parents’ deaths, I felt I 
could never, never live with you. Your jeal¬ 
ousy, Esther, is at the root of your hatred for 
me. The Bible says truly that ‘Jealousy is 
cruel as the grave’, and I have found it so, 
God knows! So, I have taken measures; I 
am going to be-” 

“-Married?” gasped Esther hoarsely; 

unpleasantly vivid pictures of Guy and 
Reala, as man and wife, rising up before 
her. 

“No! no!” answered Reala, blushing and 
bursting into tears (for—to tell the truth—it 
had been a bitter grief and disappointment to 
her that Guy, who must have heard of her 
misfortunes, should never have appeared—or 
even written—to comfort or rescue her from all 
this wretchedness. He could never have loved 
her as he had said he did—or—why— 
why?—Ah! Why, indeed! But Guy, had he 
been asked the question, would no doubt have 
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winked his eye, and have said: ‘Poor little 
Reala! She was very nice, but— pas si bete /’) 
“No,” reiterated the weeping girl, “I am 
not going to be married, but I mean to earn 
my living!” 

“ And, how?” asked Esther contemptuously. 
“And further—how are we to live, if you 
carry off your miserable pittance? Your 
wretched ^50 a year, added to ours would 
at least help us to ward off starvation. ” 

“ You should have thought of that before, ” 
said Reala, with some show of spirit, “ before 
expressing a wish to ‘kick me out*; but, as 
you say, I have no right to what my parents 
left me-” 

“They were not your parents!” rudely 
broke in Esther. 

“ Well—well,—to what your parents left 
me;—I am determined, therefore, to earn my 
right to live. If I succeed, as I hope to do, 
then you can take my £ 50 a year; for Heaven 
knows every coin of it will scorch my fingers. 
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after what I have learnt! I must keep it at 
present—or starve. Alas!” continued the 
sobbing girl, “ I loved Mamm— Mrs. Brand- 
reth, for she was very good to me—and I 
mourn her loss. But it is of no use now to 
grieve. So, Esther, give me the letters 
concerning my birth; they, at all events be¬ 
long to me,—and then I’ll go away as soon 
as I can!” 

“ How could you work ? ” asked Esther with 
infinite disdain. “No! You’ll go away with 
your money, and of course misbehave your¬ 
self! Unfortunately, your name is so mixed 
up with ours, that you’ll bring us to shame 
also! ” 

Reala coloured violently at this insult, and 
said indignantly: “The shame rests on you 
for your unsisterly, unwomanly words. But, 
give me my letters, and let me go!” 

“The letters were addressed to me” said 
Esther, with cruel deliberation, “ and I— 
burnt—them! ” 
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Serena who had just entered the room 
unseen by Esther, overheard these words, 
and exclaimed: “ Oh Esther! They were 

addressed to me also! You had, therefore, 
no right to destroy them. And how could 
you do such a wicked thing! You have done 
away with the only proofs of her identity.’' 

“I knew it,” said Esther triumphantly; 
“that is why I did it. For”—and as she 
spoke, she turned fiercely on Reala—“I hate 
you—Oh, how I hate you! You, who first 
took our parents’ love, then their money, and 
then last, not least, my love from me. Well, 
this is my sweet revenge! I have destroyed 
all the proofs of your parentage, and now 
you are not only a beggar, but you are also 
a Nameless Thing—a Thing of Scorn ! And 
yet—yet—oh! my God!—you cannot be as 
unhappy as I am!” 

Reala stood like a stone; but mastering 
herself, with difficulty, she said: “ God for¬ 
give you, Esther. At present I feel as though 
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/ never should!” and turning, she left the 
room. 

Serena, who had been a horrified spectator 
of this shameful scene, followed Reala, to try 
and comfort her. 

“Reala!” she whispered, “don’t despair! 
Don’t forget the leather box. Esther forgets 
that Mr. Fenton has it; and you don’t know 
what may be in it. Remember, too, your 
eighteenth birthday is in a few days. Wait 
till then, and don’t go away till after that 
day; the jewels may be valuable, and you 
will be able to sell them. You see I am 
going to be a Sister-of-Mercy directly; and 
then Esther can have all my money; but for 
God’s dear sake, don’t leave me alone with 
her now; for really at times I think she’s 
mad, and I am afraid of being alone with her.” 

So, much against her will, Reala stayed; 
for she loved Serena, but she was sick at 
heart, and very hopeless. 

“ Of what use are jewels to me?” she 
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thought. “ They are sure to be worth nothing. 
Now—if the box contained certificates of my 
parents’ marriage (which Esther sneers so 
about) how happy I should be! I should 
not care for poverty then; but had this been 
the case, Mamma would have known!” 

At last the birthday arrived, and with it 
Mr. Fenton, bringing the leather box. 

By the lawyer’s express desire, the twin 
sisters and old Mary Hervey were present, 
when the key of the box was put into Reala’s 
hand. The box itself was placed upon the 
drawing-room table, and Reala trembled so, 
that it was with difficulty she managed to 
unlock it, to lift the lid, and to look in. 

The sisters and the old nurse all pressed 
closer round the table, and Reala exclaimed: 
“Only a letter, a small Morocco case, and 
a not—very—large parcel!” 

She felt disappointed, she knew not why, 
but neither did she know what she had 
expected to find; unless it were a diamond 
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necklace, tiara, and other valuable jewels 
worthy of a princess. 

On the cover of the letter (which lay at 
the top)—written in a foreign hand, were the 
words: “For Reala’s perusal only!” 

Tearing open the envelope nervously, the 
girl began to read; and oh! joy inexpressible! 
—she held in her hands the ardently-longed- 
for certificates of her parents’ marriage, as 
well as those of her own legitimate birth and 
baptism. There was also a letter from both 
her parents, insisting on the secret of their 
names (which they now fully disclosed to 
their daughter) being kept ten years longer 
from the date of Reala’s eighteenth birthday, 
to prevent political complications. 

Reala was permitted (the letter said) to 
confide in Lawyer Fenton (who already knew 
a great deal, if not all the secret), and in 
her husband—if she had one—who must 
both promise to keep the secret for the period 
mentioned. 
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After reading this letter, Reala was radiant, 
and proceeded to tell Esther all she was permitted 
to disclose, at the same time adding meaningly 
(being quite unable to conceal her triumph), 
“Not ‘nameless’ now , Esther!—nor‘a Child 
of Shame’!” 

“ A very mysterious letter, truly! ” retorted 
Esther with a sneer; “ but after all, after all, we 
have only your word for what it contains. Ten 
years, too, before the truth dare shew its face! 
Why, by that time, it will have become so 
old as to be unrecognisable—therefore a lie 
will do as well, then! In ten years too, we 
may be all dead! at least, we possibly, and 
Mr. Fenton (to which gentleman Esther seemed 
to have taken an unreasonable dislike)— 
probably.” 

Upon hearing these ungracious words, and 
at the same time by no means relishing such 
an adverse forecast upon the subject of his 
own longevity, Mr. Fenton took the document 
angrily out of Reala’s hand, and read it 
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aloud—always omitting all proper names 
—and at the same time being careful to treat 
Reala with such ostentatiously extra respect, 
as to leave no doubt in the minds of all 
present that she must be a lady of ‘very 
high degree’. 

Reala herself was so delighted at the un¬ 
expected turn things had taken, that she 
exclaimed over and over again, like one 
demented: “ Nothing—nothing now signifies!” 

“ Excuse me! ” broke in Esther, “ is it not 
time to see whether the box may not con¬ 
tain something more tangible—more valuable 
—and of more practical use than Rank—or 
Titles! They may fascinate and dazzle, but 
they don’t bring grist to the mill! they don’t 
—feed!—and, as far as I yet see, I shall still 
have the burden of your keep, although you 
turn out to be—Mademoiselle What’s-your- 
Name! By the by, what is your Name? 
What are we to call you? Mademoiselle 
de-la-Cruchecass6e, is rather a pretty name! ” 
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“Mademoiselle de Cordova de Bourbon,” 
answered Mr. Fenton, with, what Esther felt 
(as the gentleman meant she should), aggressive 
pomposity—“is the lady’s name, and here,” 
he added, opening a small flat case, “are 
some diamonds,—and your mother’s wedding- 
ring!” 

Reala slipped the ring on her own finger, 
and kissed it with much feeling. 

“ Well! ” snapped out Esther, “ I don’t 
think that mends matters much! I have yet 
to learn that even princesses of the blood 
(which Reala is not) eat less than common 
folk! Indeed, from what one hears—one 
would imagine the very contrary! ” 

Mr. Fenton made no answer to this disloyal 
speech, but quietly reminded Reala that there 
was yet a parcel at the bottom of the box, 
which had been unopened. 

With a heightened colour, Reala lifted the 
parcel which she thought seemed very light— 
giving no promise of valuables. She broke 
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three seals, upon which she detected the 
impression of a ducal coronet; then she cut 
a string, upon which, to her amazement, out 
fell—a number of bank-notes! More—and 
yet more! 

“ Mr. Fenton! ” exclaimed Reala faintly, 
“what—what does this mean?” 

“ It means—” answered the lawyer, coolly 
and methodically counting the notes; “ it 
means—^50,000, in bank-notes, and as much 
again in other securities. Mademoiselle de 
Cordova de Bourbon, I congratulate you! ” 

For a few moments Reala knew no more. 
She fell back, faint from all the joyous surprises 
she had experienced within so short a time. 
On coming to herself, she found she was 
alone with Mr. Fenton,—and that old Maiy 
was supporting her. 

“ Mr. Fenton! ” she said, with much emotion, 
“ You must manage this for me, but before 
anything else, we must put Esther and Serena 
out of their difficulties.” 
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The newspapers, of course, teemed with 
this “ Romance in High Life,” as they termed 
it;—and all kinds of stories were rife. Some 
people “knew for a fact” that Reala could 
“ if she chose,” prove her right to the throne 
of Spain; but that out of tender, and womanly 
pity for the present youthful Incumbent, and 
an unwillingness to sadden his childish days, 
she had decided to waive her claims. Others, 
who were “privately acquainted with all the 
circumstances,” knew “for a fact,” that Mrs. 
Brandreth had conspired with her husband 
(whom she subsequently murdered)—had 
stolen the newly-discovered money,—and fi¬ 
nally, out of remorse, had poisoned herself! 
However, a famous cause cdlebre of even more 
redolently fragrant incidents than those of the 
Brandreth case chancing to “comeup,” Reala’s 
story was soon forgotten; and in a few weeks 
she was able to settle herself comfortably in 
a pretty house in London, accompanied by old 
Mary and a small staff of dependable servants. 
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Serena at once entered a Sisterhood, in 
spite of Reala’s entreaties that she would 
reconsider her decision, and come and make 
her home with her; while Esther—although 
she lived on Reala’s freely-given bounty, to 
the latter’s untold relief—elected to live alone. 

For some time after her accession to wealth, 
Reala’s peace and happiness knew no bounds; 
she revelled in her blessed freedom from 
Esther’s overbearing malice (which for so long 
had made her life wellnigh unbearable) and 
also in the happy knowledge that she had little 
else to do or think of than how best to spend 
her ample means in acts of charity and mercy. 
But such bliss was too perfect to last; the 
serpent could not be expected to leave so 
tranquil an Eden long unvisited. 

One lovely summer’s evening, not many 
months after she had established herself in 
London, Reala was returning home, after a 
long solitary walk. She had been musing, 
as was her wont, over her strange history, 
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when suddenly a newspaper boy came 
shouting by: 

“Serious charge of forgery against the 
Honourable Guy Malpas, and flight of the 
accused! ” 

Reala staggered,—and nearly fell; then 
recovering herself, she hailed the boy, bought 
a paper, and hurried home. 

As she stood at her own door, waiting 
to be let in, and in a perfect agony of sus¬ 
pense, a dirty decrepit old woman jostled up 
against her, thrust a letter into her hand, 
and (dazed and bewildered as she was at 
the awful report about Guy)—was gone before 
she could stop or question her. For a moment 
she gazed vacantly, and without comprehension 
at the superscription on the envelope in her 
hand, till gradually her senses returned; then 
her heart stood still,—for instead of the beggar’s 
petition which she expected to see, she be¬ 
held Guy Malpas’ too-well remembered hand 
writing. 
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Flying up the stairs, the moment the door 
was opened, she tore open the missive and 
read, not the lover’s letter, for which she 
was prepared (and which, to tell the truth, 
she dreaded,—for if she was justly indignant 
at her lover having forsaken her without a 
word in her sorrow, a lover’s letter sent now , 
because she was rich and well-to-do,— 
would have been an indignity indeed!) No! 
it was not that ; but it was the full confession 
of his dastardly crime, and (Ah! he knew 
his monde well, did that young man, and the 
wealth of pity which lived in Reala’s heart) 
a cry to her for help in his extremity. 

He told her that want, and actual starvation 
(his family having repudiated him) had tempted 
him to forge both his father’s, and his elder 
brother’s signatures. He implored Reala to 
mark how he trusted her, in thus confessing 
his crime to her and putting himself into her 
power. He proceeded to beg her “ for auld 
lang syne” (i) to give him ^200, to help 
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him to go abroad, “ to escape a prison ”; 
(2) he entreated her to bring the money to 
him in person, that very evening (as “ there 
was no time to be lost”)—to a retired spot 
in Kensington Gardens (a spot which he and 
she, alas! knew of old); and (3) would she 
bring it in gold? He added: “ You are 
rich and happy! but do not forget that / 
am poor and wretched, and have been— 
starving! Hence my crime! I am seeking 
to avoid a convict’s fate, will you help me, 
Reala? Give me a little of your abundance! 
I know that such as I should not cumber 
the ground; but life, even to me, is dear, 
Reala! I swear to you, I won’t be taken alive. 
Rather than that I will cut my throat! Will 
you refuse your help, and thus take the 
responsibility of my death? Oh, Reala! Be 
my protecting angel!” Then he signed him¬ 
self : 


“Your Unhappy Guy. 
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Reala wept. “ Good Heavens!” she thought, 
as she sank into a chair, “ Guy a disgraced 
man! A—forger! How horrible! But (with 
a shudder) I never could give him my hand 
again, even in friendship! Poor, poor Guy! ” 

Then, hurriedly noting the hour, she realized 
that if she meant to go and meet him, she 
must do so at once; for every wasted moment 
meant danger for him. So starting up in 
an agony, she exclaimed: “ Help you—save 
you? Of course I will, if I die for it!” 

So impressed was she by his danger that, 
although prudence advised it, she repudiated 
the idea of consulting Mary Hervey. No! 
She would never betray confidence though 
it be a—forger’s! If there were any risk to 
be run, she would run it alone. Luckily her 
quarter’s money had just been paid in, as 
no doubt Guy shrewdly guessed;—and a cheque 
had been cashed for household expenses; so, 
collecting the £200 in gold, she put it in 
a purse in her bosom, and donning a thick 
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veil, glided out of the house. Hailing a four- 
wheeled cab, she drove to the Gardens, to 
the gate selected by Guy, and telling the 
cabman to wait, she alighted, and hurrying 
down an unfrequented path, arrived at the 
well-known rendezvous. 

To her great surprise, and no little annoyance, 
two women seemed on the look-out for her, 
one of whom was clad in a voluminous black 
cloak, and wore a thick crepe veil, but she 
moved away as soon as Reala approached. 

“How enormously tall that woman is!” 
thought Reala nervously; “ she is like a man 
in woman’s clothes; and how very wrong of 
Guy not to be here himself! Can he have 
made a mistake as to the time?” 

Then she perceived to her worse annoyance 
that the second woman, who was coming 
towards her, was no other than the dirty old 
hag who had handed her Guy’s letter. She 
was seriously alarmed. 

“ How foolhardy of him,” she said to 
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herself, “ to trust anyone at all! Dare I give 
such a large sum of money into the keeping 
of such a disreputable-looking individual as 
that? It is disgraceful he should have subjected 
me to this, and that, after all, he should not 
have taken the trouble to come himself!” 

But the old hag had already reached her 
side, had already placed a filthy hand, 
garnished with long black nails (like those of 
a vulture’s claw), upon her arm. Whereupon 
Reala started as though she had been stung, 
and gave an involuntary scream; for, on the 
grubby finger, she recognized a ring which 
Guy used to wear, which, in fact, she had 
given to him. 

But, as she screamed, the dirty hand was 
pressed tightly over her mouth, and the 
words “Be quiet, d—n you!” were uttered 
in an angry, but unmistakeable voice. She 
recognized it at once; and at the same moment 
the rusty bonnet fell slightly back, disclosing 
Guy’s face and head. 
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Peering stealthily round,—nearly suffocat¬ 
ing her with his unclean hand, and without 
any attempt to thank her for the risks she 
had run for his sake, he whispered threaten¬ 
ingly : “ Will you hold your cursed row ? 
Or shall I throttle you? D—n you! If you 
scream like a d—d peacock, we shall be 
nabbed! Don’t you know that the d—d 
bobbies are all over the place?” 

Then came a string of oaths, blasphemous 
and filthy in the extreme, directed against 
the said inestimable maintainers of order, 
uttered in a husky, drunken voice,—but 
unmistakeably—Guy’s! 

When at last her mouth was set free from 
the disgusting hand-clasp, Reala stared help¬ 
lessly aghast at the disreputable figure, the 
horrid face, thrust so closely into her own, 
a face in which she could trace habitual 
drunkenness, revolting dissipation, and dirt! 
An unmeasureable contempt now succeeded 
her first terror, and a longing to get away. 
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But although she felt certain, from the words 
let fall by the wretched man, that, if she 
but raised her voice, help—in the welcome 
form of the “ bobbies, ” would be forthcoming, 
she also remembered that this would involve 
the discovery and arrest of the unfortunate 
individual she had promised to save. 

“No!” she said to herself, “I, who can 
never bring myself to destroy even a black- 
beetle, or any other noxious insect that dis¬ 
gusts me, how can I crush even this filthy— 
beast?” 

Turning to him, therefore, she held out 
her purse: “Here’s the money!” she said 
with a shudder, as he touched her hand to 
take it, “Take it, and I will go!” 

Brute as the man had become, he marked 
the shudder, and it stung him—remembering 
it had not ever been thus between them; so 
he clutched the purse and took his revenge. 

“Sweet! ” he said, with insulting familiarity, 
“ You used not to shudder at me once! 
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Your kisses were not then grudgingly given. 
Give me one now. Kiss me, my sweet little 
Reala! ” casting his arms roughly round her. 

She felt his foetid breath upon her cheek; 
but, dashing her fist in his face, she saved 
the contamination of her lips. 

“ Dare to touch me again! ” she gasped, 
“ and I scream for help! ” 

“ Oh no, you won’t! ” he answered with 
a hoarse laugh, “for you wouldn’t like your 
swell friends to know you had been meeting 
your lover in Kensington Gardens—at night, 
too!—and not for the first time, eh?” 

“ You blackguard! ” she cried; “ dare to 
hinder my going one moment longer,” and I 
will deliver you up (as I ought to have done 
at once) to the law and to prison.” 

Then, with an effort twisting herself free, 
she turned and fled; nor felt safe till she found 
herself weeping unrestrainedly in her arm-chair 
at home. 

“ The brute was drunk,” she sobbed; “ drunk, 
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even when he came to meet me. I, who was 
imperilling myself to save him. Oh, how 
could I ever have loved—that? His wicked, 
wicked face—I see it always before me! It 
looked so horrible! A man, too, calling him¬ 
self a gentleman, must have sunk very low, 
to have become personally dirty!” 

Reala told her adventure to no one; but 
the sentimental feeling which, up to now, she 
had unconsciously harboured in her breast for 
Guy Malpas, was stifled for ever. The illusion 
was discovered to be a ak-lusion; for a lover, 
dirty, drunken, and dressed up as a filthy 
old woman, w T as not an object fraught with— 
or conducive to—sentiment. No, her tender 
recollections had died a violent death, and 
never could live again. But she watched the 
newspapers daily and narrowly, to find out if 
possible whether the wretched criminal had 
managed to get safely out of England; and 
one day, to her intense relief, a paragraph 
appeared in the Morning Post , announcing 
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that the Honourable Guy Malpas had cleverly 
evaded justice; that no traces of him could 
be found; that his whereabouts was a com¬ 
plete mystery. 

Some months later, however, another notice 
appeared in the same paper, announcing the 
unfortunate forger’s death, as having taken 
place at some out-of-way town abroad—a 
town she had never heard of; and although 
she shed a few tears over the memories which 
his very name evoked, and thought sadly 
over what, with all his personal gifts, he 
might have been, and shudderingly over—the 
thing he had become, she could not but 
confess relief in the knowledge that the poor 
erring soul had passed beyond the reach of 
earthly justice, into that haven where “ Mercy 
endureth for ever,” and where not only a 
sinner’s secret sins, but also his temptations 
are known. 

“And oh, dear Lord!” Reala exclaimed, 
as she hid her tear-stained face in both her 
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hands, “Thou Who ‘hast the keys of death 
and hell’ wast the very One to say ‘Fear 
not!’ Oh! Say so now to him!" 

When the first shock of the news had passed 
off, Reala’s thoughts reverted to Esther, poor 
passionate Esther. Did she know it? How 
terribly she would feel it, for how she had 
loved him! 

“Although she has never been to see me 
since we came to London,” Reala said to 
herself, “ I will coax her to come here, or let 
me go to see her; and I will break it gently 
to her if she should not have heard the news; 
and if she should already know it, perhaps 
we might talk it over together, and the great 
barrier between us might be removed.” 

Full of these kindly thoughts, Reala wrote 
a sisterly and conciliatory letter to Esther, and 
sent it to her residence. But the letter was 
returned unopened, with the message from 
the landlady that “ Miss Brandreth had gone 
away some weeks ago, leaving no address, 
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and she had not been heard of since! ” 

Reala was alarmed, and went instantly to 
Esther’s lodgings; but all she could gather was 
that “ Miss Brandreth never stated where she 
was going, that she had left a few weeks ago, 
having previously paid all outstanding debts, 
saying she should not return. Miss Brand¬ 
reth went quite alone.” 

Reala felt very uneasy, but the mystery was 
cleared up not long afterwards, after a most 
unexpected fashion. 

One evening, after dinner, as Reala was 
sitting in her pretty sitting-room, sipping coffee, 
suddenly the door burst open, and Esther 
stood before her. She wore a long, dusty, 
black cloak (as though she had just been a 
long journey), and a thick, crape veil, which 
she did not raise, but through which Reala 
felt rather than saw, her eyes glaring at her, 
like those of a tigress about to spring. 

Reala started up alarmed (for, at first, 
Esther stood motionless, only looking at her); 
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then, with a sudden flash of memory, and a 
curious sinking at her heart, she remembered 
where and under what circumstances she had 
seen that cloak—that veil. 

“ Esther!” Reala said, endeavouring to speak 
tranquilly, “Where do you come from?” 

“From—him!” answered Esther, with a 
terrible calmness—a calmness which Reala 
knew could not last. The fire within must 
soon break forth. 

“ What do you mean, Esther? From— 
whom ? ” 

Esther laughed her old sneering laugh; and 
reiterated “From— him —I say!” 

“Esther, I don’t understand you. What— 
whom do you mean?” 

“Liar! Hypocrite!” snarled Esther, “You 
know perfectly whom and what I mean. I 
come from him, my dead love! Oh, my God! 
From my—dead love! From Guy!” 

And she shouted out the name in a terrible 
accent of despair, till the very room rang with it. 
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“You,” she continued fiercely, “You stole 
him from me once, when he was well, strong, 
and handsome; but you shuddered at him 
(Ah ! he told me about it—you see!) Yes, you 
shuddered at him, when you saw him poor— 
miserable—guilty!” 

At these words, Reala pictured Guy to 
herself, as she had seen him last, and shud¬ 
dered again? She could not help doing so. 
She could not get up any sentiment about him 
now—she really could not. 

“My dear Esther,” she said coldly, “it 
was not because he. was poor, miserable—or 
even guilty, that I shuddered at him. That 
was not the reason, but, Esther, you are a 
lady, and you must know why I did so. If 
he had only been gentleman-like, or manly, 
amidst it all, only a little like what I once 
remember-” 

Esther was enraged at these words; for 
they seemed to ‘hark back’ to the days when 
Guy had forsaken her —his first love, and 
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ingratiated himself with her rival. So she 
answered violently: “ Ah ! But you never loved 
him— I did! I gladly gave up all, name— 
fame—home—for his dear sake. Everything 
was nothing to me, where he was concerned ! 
I followed him—poor; I shielded him—guilty; 
I nursed him—sick; I wept over him—dying; 
and I, myself, put him into his coffin—dead! 
Ah! And what—what do you think he said 
to me, as he lay, gasping out his dying 
breath in my arms? He said (Oh! my God! 
that he should have said it to me! and that 
yet I live to tell it to you!)—He said he 
wished he had been dying—in yours!” 

(“ Brute—to the last! ” ejaculated Reala 
sub-voce /) 

“ Can you be surprised, then,” continued 
Esther, with ever-growing violence, “ that I 
hate—hate you?” 

As Esther said these words, she raised her 
veil, and approached Reala, who for the first 
time recognized madness—dangerous mad- 
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ness, in the blanched face, the foaming lips, 
and awful blood-shot eyes. 

“ Esther! ” exclaimed Reala, unsteadily, 
“ bethink yourself! ” 

“ I come,” the mad-woman said hoarsely 
—and heedless of the interruption—“all these 
miles, first to curse, and then—to kill you! 
Do you hear me?” she shouted, and she 
seized Reala roughly by the wrist; but Reala 
knew no more, for—with a piercing scream, 
in mortal terror at Esther’s murderous 
looks and gestures, she fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Esther looked sneeringly at her hated rival, 
as she lay on the floor, so completely at her 
mercy. Then noticing the ashy hue which 
overspread the girl’s face and neck, she 
thought she was dead. 

“ She has escaped me, after all! ” she mut¬ 
tered; and she felt she no longer had any 
motive in being there. 

Looking about her in a half-vacant way, 
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the wretched woman unfortunately now per¬ 
ceived an open pen-knife, lying on the writing- 
table, and instantly the homicidal instinct, 
the lust of blood, arose within her, and she 
seized the weapon. (Oh, Reala! You were 
never nearer death than you were at this 
moment! For God’s sake, neither stir, nor 
even breathe! Lie there still—so still! so 
ashy white!) 

“ Pity she’s dead! ” she murmured; “ but— 
I killed her after all! She died of fright— 
fright of me! At all events,” she snarled, “she 
shall not go down to the grave without my mark 
upon her. Oh, Guy! Guy! will you know 
my mark when you see it? Will you know 
it was my revenge—for her scorn of you ? ” 

As she whispered these words, she stooped 
over the motionless body, savagely tore open 
the delicate lace, and slashed two deep 
gashes across and across the pale breasts; 
then rising, she threw away the knife, spumed 
the defenceless form with her foot, and fan- 
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eying she heard footsteps, turned and glided 
down the stairs. 


Reala very nearly died of nervous fever; 
but after a long illness of constantly-recurring 
delirium, she at last came permanently to 
herself; but for long she dared not glance 
behind her, nor towards the sitting-room door, 
-lest she should again encounter the glare of 
those never-to-be-forgotten blood-shot eyes. 

One day, when still too weak to leave her 
bed, she summoned up courage to question 
Hervey about the wound on her breast. 

The old nurse then told her all, as ten¬ 
derly and as carefully as she could. 

“ Why did she not kill me outright ? ” 
Reala asked. 

“ My dear! She thought you already dead; 
and so did we all. You looked so, and you 
were unconscious for hours.” 

“And that mistake saved my life?” 
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“Assuredly so! We gathered as much 
from her—afterwards! ” 

“Mary! Give me a mirror.” 

The nurse obeyed. 

“ I am glad the wound is in the shape of 
a cross! ” the sick girl said gently. 

After a pause, Reala said in a low voice: 
“And now, Mary, tell me—Where is she?” 

“ Shut up—poor soul! a raving lunatic! ” 

Bitterly sobbing, Reala covered her eyes 
with her thin trembling hand. 

“ But you need never see her again,—my 
pretty—so don’t cry! ” said old Mary. 

“ Oh Mary! How she loved him ! And 
he was not worthy of it! I will care for and 
watch over her all my life! ” 


“SAVED!” 


(A REMINISCENSE). 

BY THE COUNTESS OF MUNSTER. 

“ AHI! La bella signorina! epallidetta ! estanca / 
poverina!” These words were addressed to 
me years ago by the padrona of a hotel 
which my mother and I had just reached, 
after a long and fatiguing night journey; 
and trivial as they may appear, I remember 
them distinctly, as well as every other cir¬ 
cumstance that occurred during the eventful 
four and twenty hours which succeeded our 
arrival at the Hotel d’Oro, in Florence, on 
the 17th September, 184—. 

My lately-widowed mother and myself (a 
girl of fifteen) had been travelling in Italy 
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lor months, after an aimless, erratic fashion ; 
lor she, poor soul, was endeavouring, through 
change of scene and fatigue of body, to 
deaden the memory of a great grief; and 
we had started the night before from 

A-, to avoid the heat of a day journey. 

We arrived in the early morning at the 
Hotel d’Oro, an imposing building situated 
on the banks of the Arno, and formerly a palace 
of the Este and Borgia families, whose quaint 
monograms and devices ornamented its walls, 
both within and without. 

We were conducted to our apartments by 
the pretty padrona, and as we wearily passed 
through the magnificent vestibule and ascend¬ 
ed the broad marble staircase, I was curiously 
reminded (my nerves being probably in an 
irritated condition) of a picture I had seen in 
a child’s story book, of a pretty little girl 
with long hair, who was mounting a stair 
leading to a hanging gallery, so exactly like 
the one before us, that as we came to an 
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abrupt turn I positively stopped and shud¬ 
dered, expecting to be met by a cruel-faced, vel¬ 
vet-footed panther, which in the picture was 
waiting round the corner, with open mouth and 
glaring eye, to spring upon its unsuspecting 
victim! A silly childish story, no doubt, 
but just one of those which would cling to 
a child’s memory. 

The visitors’ apartments on the first piano 
of the Hotel d’Oro opened upon the principal 
gallery, and we were conducted to ours 
through a doorway concealed by a heavy 
piece of tapestry. 

“Is the signora satisfied?” asked the 
padrona , as with pardonable pride she threw 
open the door of a spacious and beautiful 
sabne, which owned French windows open¬ 
ing upon a delightfully roomy balcony. 

“ Oh, yes, ” answered my mother wearily ; 
“ but pray take us at once to our sleeping 
rooms, for we are very tired. ” 

The padrona took the hint, and led us to 
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two rooms (leading out of the salone and into 
each other), which were beautifully furnished, 
but one was so small that I indignantly ex¬ 
claimed, “ Mamma! I really can’t sleep in 
a box /—and in this heat too!” 

“ Have you any other room you could 
give Lady Muriel?” my mother asked the 
padrona , who reflected for a moment and then 
said : 

“ I have, Signora. It belongs to a suite 
of rooms prepared for the Russian Princess 
Lipetska and her sick son and attendants, 
whom we expect in a few hours; but the 
doctor, who engaged the apartment, desired 
us to shut up three or four of the bedrooms, 
as there were too many; so Lady Muriel’s maid 
could sleep there also—close to her—just 
across the gallery.” 

My mother said, “ If you are sure you 
have a right to give her these rooms, that 
will do perfectly.” 

So all being satisfactorily arranged, I betook 


myself to my apartment, accompanied by 
the padrona', but when first I entered it my 
spirits (generally daring to a fault) went down 
to zero. The room was so large! So gloomy! 
The walls were hung with dingy tapestry, 
which trembled and flapped each time a door 
was shut, or that anyone walked across the 
room; making the grotesque and hideous 
figures represented upon it seemingly instinct 
not only with life, but also with an agony 
of eagerness to leap from the walls and proffer 
me a dreadful welcome! The bed, too, was 
far from reassuring in its ghost-like grandeur. 
It was a carved oak “ four-poster; ” and an 
ivory and ebony crucifix was nailed at its 
head; the curtains were dark green velvet; 
and plumes of feathers waved at each corner 
of the canopy, being constantly stirred by 
mysterious gusts of air, and emitting a rustling 
sound, suggestive of dead leaves,—melancholy 
in the extreme. Added to all this I counted 
five doors in the room, and the padrona 
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noticing my uneasy glances towards them, 
assured me they were locked; proving her 
words by pushing and pulling them violently 
while turning the handles; at the same time 
talking volubly in Italian. I was, of course, 
obliged, after the good lady’s exertions, to 
profess myself satisfied, and she was just 
leaving the room, when the bell which hung 
in the court-yard, began to ring. With many 
apologies the padrona ran to my balcony 
which overhung the grand entrance, and 
upon looking over, called out hastily: 

“ Lady Muriella! Vede ! Ecco la principessa 
ed il principe! guardaf” and then hurried 
downstairs. 

I ran and looked out, and true enough, 
the Russians had arrived, hours before they 
were expected, and with much curiosity I 
watched them as they alighted. There were 
several clumsy vehicles, each drawn by three 
horses; the princess and her lady occupying 
the first. The princess was helped out of 
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her carriage by two footmen the exact counter¬ 
part of each other, having greasy Kalmuc 
faces, flat noses, and eyes a la chinoise. She 
seemed tall and finely formed, with a clear, 
pale complexion, tawny-coloured hair and 
eyelashes (the latter being unusually thick and 
long), and she walked with singular dignity 
as she entered the hotel. 

The occupants of the second vehicle (a 
sort of invalid carriage) greatly interested me. 
First a priest, with lowering face and shovel 
hat, who had seemingly descended from one 
of the carriages at the rear, entered the bed- 
carriage, and proceeded to hand out a bag, 
some pillows and a fur rug; then giving 
a sign to the footmen, they scrambled up the 
carriage steps like performing monkeys, and 
slowly and carefully drew forth the long, lanky 
legs of a boy of about sixteen, whose shoulders 
and head were supported by a serious-looking 
young man, who I subsequently learnt was 
an English doctor. The young prince seemed 
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very ill, for he neither spoke nor moved, and 
took no notice of any one. I was eager to 
see his face, but both doctor and priest were 
determined he should not be exposed to the 
vulgar gaze, for his cap was pulled over his 
eyes, and his figure was enveloped in a large 
shawl; but as he was being disengaged from 
the carriage, his head fell backward, and his 
cap slipped off, and in anxiety to seize it, 
one of the servants entangled his foot in the 
shawl, dragging it completely off. Although 
the priest hastily replaced both covering and 
cap (casting meanwhile a withering look at 
the terrified menial), he did not prevent my 
having a momentary view of the thin face 
and emaciated figure of the sick boy, who 
was deadly pale,—his eyes closed,—and he, 
apparently unconscious of all around. Strangely 
however, and for an instant (during the ex¬ 
citement caused by the loss of his cap) I 
fancied he slightly opened his eyes and looked 
at me; but he was carried so quickly into the 
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hotel that I could not be certain of the fact. 

I felt no further interest in the occupants 
of the other carriages, but I longed to see 
all I could of the prince and his mother; 
so I crept into the gallery overlooking the 
marble hall and waited; knowing that as his 
apartments were next to mine, the prince 
must pass that way. 

As I leant over the gallery balustrade, 
watching, I noticed there seemed some delay, 
some consternation in the hall amongst the 
attendants, but I was too far off to make out 
the cause; at last, however, I saw them coming, 
carrying the prince up the stair, upon a stretcher. 
As soon as they had nearly reached the 
landing, I ran back and hid myself behind 
my own door, to see them go by. 

It was quite a procession. First came the 
princess (how beautiful she was and how 
arrogant she looked!), and by her side was 
the priest, talking in low, agitated whispers, 
while she appeared to listen in proud, sullen 
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silence. Then the seemingly inanimate body 
was carried by, by the doctor (whose face was 
deathly pale) and some servants. As the 
prince and his bearers passed, I involuntarily 
moved out of my hiding place, and the doctor 
perceived me, for he started, and again I 
thought the sick boy’s heavy eyelids quivered 
and slightly unclosed. He was followed by 
a troop of dirty, savage-looking servants, who 
chattered noisily in some guttural tongue as 
they walked, until the priest turned and frowned, 
them into silence. 

All excitement being now over, I lay down 
and endeavoured to sleep, but my mind would 
not rest; so after tossing about uneasily for 
an hour or two, I rose and ran in to my 
mother, and as I was relating to her all I 
had seen, the padrona knocked and anxiously 
craved an interview. She began a long 
story, speaking so rapidly in Italian, that I 
could not understand her, but my mother 
(being a good linguist) did, and was evidently 
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deeply interested in what she was hearing. 

Gradually, however, a look of horror over¬ 
spread her face, and finally pointing at me, 
she put her finger upon her lip, a gesture 
which apprised me, of course, that something 
was going forward which I was not to know, 
and which (equally of course) decided me upon 
discovering what that something was; so losing 
no time, I ran to Susette, who was arranging 
my room, and asked what had happened? 
At first she refused to tell me, increasing my 
curiosity a hundredfold by adding “ the padrona 
had begged her to be silent.” Eventually 
the French woman’s love of gossip got the 
upper hand, and with many nods and winks 
and “ hush ”es, she confided to me that the 
young prince was—dead! 

“ Dead! ” I gasped. 

“ Yes, dead! ” reiterated Susette. She 
proceeded to say that the young man had 
been so ill during the journey that the doctor 
had doubted his arriving alive, but the prince 
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expressed such a longing to get to Florence 
that they hurried on. The doctor insisted 
upon travelling alone with his patient (great 
care and quiet being indispensable); but when 
they arrived within a few miles of Florence, 
the prince was taken so suddenly worse, that 
the carriages were stopped, and the doctor 
called in the priest, considering death immi¬ 
nent ; the invalid lived, however, to be lifted 
into the hotel, but as he was being carried 
through the marble hall, the doctor called 
out hastily to the bearers to stop, and before 
the poor fellow could be placed upon a 
couch—he expired. 

I was too awe-stricken to speak; but when 
my astonishment had in a measure subsided, 
I began to reason, and I said to Susette: 

“ Who told you this ? ” 

“The padrona ,” answered the maid. 

“ Did she see it happen ? ” 

“No,” said Susette, “for the princess 
begged the padrone and his wife to stay 
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behind and superintend the unloading of the 
carriages, so that the prince’s luggage might 
be brought up at once. The dame de com- 
pagnie told the padrona how it occurred, and 
she told me.” 

“ Well! ” I exclaimed excitedly, “ it is a 
very odd story, for I saw the young prince’s 
face twice, and he looked exactly the same 
both times, very pale and quiet, but not 
dead. ” 

“Hush! Lady Muriel,” whispered Susette, 
“ do not speak so loud, for the padrona , in 
the hurry and distress of the arrival, did not 
mention to the princess that you were in 
this room; but she told the doctor-” 

“And what did he say?” I asked quickly. 

“ He seemed put out at first, and said he 
feared the princess would be displeased, but 
when the padrona told him that you were 
‘only a signorina,’ he seemed satisfied.” 

“ And you allowed me to stay in a room 
to which I had no right,” I exclaimed hotly 
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(my dignity being hurt also, at being con¬ 
sidered a nonentity). “ How could you do 

so ? I shall got at once to mamma, and-” 

“ Wait, Lady Muriel,” interrupted Susette; 
“ I will see the padrona, when she can attend 
to us; at present they are all in such trouble 
about the prince’s death.” 

“I do not believe he is dead, for as he 
passed me I am almost sure he opened his 
eyes and looked at me! ” 

“ People’s eyes are often half open when 
they are dead,” said Susette. 

“ May be, ” I argued; “ but people don’t 
open their eyes after they are dead.” 

“Ah! bah!” said Susette irritably, annoyed 
at her story being doubted, “ the prince is 
dead now, at all events, for I stood by while 
you were lying down, and I saw crosses, 
tapers, pictures, and all kinds of things being 
carried into his room; and, the doctor saw 
me, and came up hastily to me, and said 
he had not yet told the princess that you slept 
16 
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in that room, and that I had better keep it 
quiet at present. Then he asked who you 
were? Ho wold? Whether you slept alone ? 
Then he asked me to do him a favour, as 
he could not leave the room for a moment 
himself, so would I fetch one of the footmen, 
Ivan by name, as he must go out and buy 
flowers for the death chamber; so I fetched 
him, and on my return the doctor put a gold 
piece in my hand and said, “as he could 
not speak Italian, he might want my help 
again. ” 

I would not answer Susette, and I told her 
to leave me, for I was annoyed at getting 
mixed up with the Russians, angry, too, with 
the doctor for offering money to my maid, 
and still more angry with her for taking it; 
then—what could he mean, saying he might 
want Susette’s help again? Surely there were 
Russians enough to do their own behests. 

“ There is something strange about it all, ” 
I soliloquized, “ and I hate these Russians— 
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I don’t know why—and I will not remain 
amongst them; I will move into ‘the box’ 
at once.” Having thus lashed myself into 
a state of high wrath, I burst out of my room 
into the passage, and to my unspeakable an¬ 
noyance, I ran up against the priest, who 
(with the princess) was standing at my door. 

I murmured, “ Pardon! ” and would have 
passed on, but the princess, looking amazed 
at my appearance, came forward and said 
civilly, “Ah! pretty Lady Muriel, I heard 
you were in the hotel; have you lost your 
way? the galleries are all so alike. Shall I 
conduct you back to your room ? Where do 
you sleep?” 

“Here, madame,” I said rather defiantly, 
pointing to my room, determined to show that 
I at least had nothing to hide. 

The lady looked surprised, but quickly 
recovering herself said: 

“Ah! so near us! You are in the midst 
of much sorrow.” 
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“The young prince,” I said awkwardly, 
“how is he?” 

“Ah! you do not know; he is dead, 
alas!” 

I had not time to reply, for the priest, 
who had been watching me intently, came 
forward and whispered in the princess’s ear, 
upon which she said to me: 

“Would you like to see my poor son— 
yourself?” 

I hesitated—for I had never seen death— 
but I was curious, very curious, and the 
princess, seeing my hesitation, took me firmly 
by the hand, and opening the door of her 
apartments, led me in. 

For a moment I was perfectly dazed at 
what met my sight. The room was large, 
and in utter darkness, except immediately 
round the couch upon which the dead prince 
lay, and there—innumerable candles of all 
sizes were blazing, like a fiery barrier de¬ 
fending him from the outer world. The 
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doctor was standing close to the body, burn¬ 
ing some condiment, which he held in a 
dish; he looked steadily at me, and gently 
drew down the white coverlet (which shrouded 
the whole figure) from off the head and upper 
portion of the body, so that I might see the 
sad, but beautiful face, which was as white 
as the roses and camellias which surrounded 
it. The hair, eyebrows and eyelashes were 
very black, and the pale, slender fingers were 
lightly crossed over a crucifix which rested 
on the breast. I gazed tearfully at the pa¬ 
thetic young face, which seemed hardly, if 
at all, changed. 

“ How exquisite! ” I sighed, “ and how 
quickly everything has been arranged! May 
I go nearer?” 

“Yes,” answered the princess, “but not 
within the lights; but how pale you are! 
You had better stay no longer.” 

“There is such a strange, sweet smell, 
which rather overcomes me.” 
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“ Ah! from the violets and Cape jessamine; 
we can none of us stay in the room; but 
you are so pale! You must come away.” 
Then putting her handkerchief up to her 
eyes, she added: 

“ He will be buried to-morrow; they bury 
so quickly here.” 

“ Poor boy! ” I ejaculated, and burst into 
tears. 

“You will tell Madame la Comtesse,” said 
the princess, “ how calm, how happy he looks, 
and that we have had a devoted English 
doctor all through; he is here now, you see; 
and he will not leave Michael’s room, even 
to eat.” 

I looked at the doctor as he spoke, and 
fancied I saw the ghost of a smile flit over 
his face, and not feeling kindly disposed towards 
him, I said to myself, “ Heartless, like all 
the rest,” then turning to the princess, I said 
coldly: 

“ I will tell my mother that I have seen 
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you, madame, and your poor son; but,” I 
added hesitatingly, “ does he look calm and 
happy ? Is there not—rather—a look of fear 
upon his face?” 

The princess answered shortly, “Perhaps 
you have never seen death before? ” 

“No, madame,” I returned; “but if all 
dead faces look as beautiful, as full of pathos 
as this one, why should people dread see¬ 
ing them?” With this I curtsied to the 
princess and left her, and after hastily dressing 
for a drive, I joined my mother and related 
to her all I had seen and heard. My mother 
was rather startled when she heard my account; 
but seeing I had sustained no nerve shock, 
she only said: 

“ I hope, darling, the young man died of 
nothing infectious?” 

“ Oh, no, Mamma; he has been ill for a 
long time; the princess told me so.” 

“ I wish she had not spoken to you, Muriel; 
I begged the padrona to tell you nothing 
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about it, for fear of alarming you. I hope 
the room you sleep in is not next the prince’s, 
or you will be frightened.” 

“ It takes a great deal to alarm me, Mamma,” 
I said evasively and with a contemptuous 
laugh; but after this conversation, I resolved 
to say nothing about my wish to move, for 
I was foolishly vain of my reputation for 
coolness and pluck, and I felt sure, were I 
now to express a wish to change my room, 
it would be endangered; so setting aside my 
dignity, I deemed it best to leave the dis¬ 
tribution of the rooms as it was. 

A short time afterwards we started on a 
sight-seeing expedition, and after a cosy little 
dinner and a short rest on the balcony, we 
retired for the night. I was quickly undressed, 
and Susette left me, as I thought, for good, 
but she returned, saying her room was so 
small, might she hang her bonnet and cloak, 
etc., in the recess within mine, which had 
been devoted to the carriage boxes? I was 
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still too put out with her, either to object or 
agree to anything she might propose; in fact, 
I felt that as long as she left me personally 
in peace, she might hang herself up there 
on a peg,—till the morning, without any let 
or hindrance from me! So she did as she 
wished, and after replacing the portiere over 
the recess, she once more left me, this time 
locking my door on the outside and carrying 
off the key, as my mother (rather against 
my will) desired her to do, for fear I should 
forget to lock my door myself. Susette had 
also received orders to come to me once or 
twice during the night, in case I should 
require anything. 

So I now settled myself in bed, and tried 
to sleep but in vain; for either from over¬ 
fatigue, or excitement, or both, I was restless, 
—uneasy, and tossed wearily from side to side. 
After a while, however, I gradually calmed 
down, becoming drowsy, and confused; and all 
the sights and sounds I had passed through 
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during the day revisited me, but in a misty, 
indistinct way, as though I saw and heard 
them through a veil; half-waking, half-dream¬ 
ing, strange fancies, interwoven with the 
impressions of the last few hours, haunted my 
pillow. 

First, I was standing in the great marble 
hall, in the midst of which I saw a catafalque, 
surrounded by a mass of light, and upon it 
lay the pale young prince, while at his feet 
crouched a spotted leopard, upon whose 
broad back a lovely little girl, with long 
rippling hair, was sitting; and they two, I 
thought, were keeping watch over the dying 
boy, so that none of those black figures which 
were lurking behind the marble pillars dare 
approach. 

I passed on, I fancied, through the hall, 
which was thickly strewn with roses, violets 
and the luscious gardenia, and as, at each 
step, I crushed the flowers, a sweet, faint, 
overpowering odour seemed to rise higher 
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and higher, till it enveloped me in a diaphanous 
mist, opaque at first, but gradually melting 
away, so as to make me dimly aware that I 
was standing on a fascinating fairy-built bridge, 
dreamily watching the waters of the silver 
Amo, as they laughingly hurried by, casting 
up a glittering shower of diamonds, rubies 
and emeralds, and refusing to be retained by 
the graceful arches, which would fain have 
clasped them to their stony breasts. 

Then unconsciously the scene shifted, and 
I was walking through a narrow Italian street, 
closely surrounded by grim-looking, grey stone 
palaces, with their narrow-barred, vindictive- 
looking windows and their frowning towers; 
and I seemed to distinguish beneath my feet 
the hollow sounds of their dreadful subterra¬ 
nean dungeons: “And each and all these,” 
a priest whispered in my ear, “have their 
own tale of wrong and murder!” 

At these words I thought I hastened my 
steps, for I felt suffocated, stifled for want 
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of air; the streets too seemed interminable, 
and the buildings as though they would close 
over my head, when lo ! a holy, lovely Presence 
was near,—and coming towards me was a young 
Mother, pressing her little Child close to her 
bosom, as though clasping Him fast to shield 
Him from the cruel outer world. “ Is it a 
beauteous picture?” I asked in a confused 
way, “or is it a great Truth?” for a glory 
shone forth from the baby brow, clearing 
away the wicked shadows, and shedding light 
and blessing on all around! Fountains, flowers, 
gardens, statues, now passed giddily before 
me, glowing and glistening in the pitiless burn¬ 
ing sun, with the unchanging blue sky overhead, 
and the glaring white flagstones under foot; 
till at last, languid and fainting, I turned 
gratefully out of the noise and heat, into a 
dim-lit, high-roofed cathedral, restful alike to 
eyes and mind, in its darkness and silence 
(that peculiar, holy, church silence, which 
always tells of a great Expectancy, of the 
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hushed and breathless “ looking for” a great 
and glorious Coming). I stood, I thought, 
entranced, gazing mistily at the beauty of the 
opal-jewelled windows, at the wondrous per¬ 
spective of the many arches, “ raised” (I said 
to myself) “ like huge sheltering arms, guard¬ 
ing over the present of my childish head, 
and stretching far, far away (always lifted in 
my defence) into the shadows of the future. ” 
As I gazed above, two angels came hover¬ 
ing side by side down the lofty cathedral aisle, 
and with each beat of their pearly wings they 
shed around them the fragrant odours of incense 
and the vibrations of a mystic melody. They 
smiled as they passed me by, a grave sweet 
smile, and I said dreamily, “Oh! that this 
House of Peace were my home! Oh! that I 
could for ever join in the service of angels!” 
Then, in fancy, I knelt and mingled my poor 
prayers with those of the calm, holy-looking 
nuns, the wrinkled old peasant women, the 
dark-eyed, brown-skinned children that were 
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kneeling reverently on the marble pavement, 
peacefully telling their beads, apparently all 
unconscious of a busily-wicked, wickedly-busy 
Florence within a few paces of their altars— 
aye! at their very church doors! 

These pictures, distinct at first, but becom¬ 
ing gradually more and more shadowy, were 
all in a moment rudely dispersed,—dispelled, 
exactly like a mirror which had suddenly 
been cracked,—sparred by some unseen hand. 
I started violently and sat up in my bed, 
for I thought—nay, I was convinced—I heard 
one of the many doors in the room shake 
gently, but decidedly, as though some one 
were endeavouring to enter. I listened atten¬ 
tively, and for a while all seemed quiet; but 
—again, the same sound! and this time from 
another door, which, like the former one, 
opened into the Russian apartments. I watched, 
and distinctly saw the handle turn and the 
door shake. I was now thoroughly alarmed, 
and would have rushed in to Susette, but, 
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to my distress, I remembered that my door 
was locked on the outside. 

“Oh!” I gasped, “if Susette would only 
come! What can it be? What shall I do?” 

Then, I waited for a few minutes (which 
seemed ages to me), listening painfully, but 
hearing nothing more, I almost persuaded 
myself it must have been my imagination. 

“Some one,” I thought, “must have mis¬ 
taken the door;” and I began to be ashamed of 
my cowardice; I would be brave—and ignore 
the whole thing! I would lie down again— 
but I had hardly done so before I distinctly 
heard footsteps creeping along the balcony 
and stopping at my window, which was only 
lightly hooked together, (for it was very warm); 
and it had never struck me, till now, that 
as my room belonged to the Russian suite 
so did the balcony, and was therefore not 
divided from theirs. Breathlessly I listened, 
and, tremblingly leaping out of bed, I threw 
on my dressing-gown, stole to the window, 
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and, gently pushing aside the blind, looked 
out,—and never, to my dying day, shall I 
forget my horror when I became aware of 
a man’s face, within an inch of my own, 
peering in at me! 

Terror nearly paralyzed me, but did not 
prevent my recognizing in the coarse Kalmuc 
type of the intruder, the face of one of the 
Russian men-servants. 

I could not move or scream; but at a signal 
from the Russian, to my utter amazement 
and bewilderment, who should appear at his 
side but the “dead” prince. He was making 
imploring signs to me to be silent—not to 
be afraid, and above all things, to let him 
in. The poor young face was so livid, the 
eyes so strained with terror; the tears, too, 
were coursing so visibly down the thin haggard 
cheeks, and the attitude was so touchingly 
humble and imploring, that my fright turned 
into pity, and I felt intuitively that in some 
mysterious way I held the life or death of 
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this trembling creature in my hands. Impelled 
therefore, by the power of mercy, and 
hurriedly eager to save I knew not whom , 
from I knew not what, I unhooked the window 
—and the prince crept noiselessly in. 

To my unspeakable relief the footman fell 
back, evidently on the watch, and the poor 
boy sank at my feet, gasping out in a 
mixture of languages, “ Oh, Lady Muriella, 
pour 1'amour de Dieu, save me? Let me 
out at your door.” 

“Good Heavens!” I cried, “it is locked 
on the outside!” 

“Hide me, then, hide me!” he sobbed, 
as, in an agony of supplication, he clasped 
my gown. “Your white robe and your tete 
dorte make you look like an angiol di Dio / 
Be one to me, Muriella, an angiolprotettore / 
Ecoutez, the good doctor and poor Ivan have 
risked much. The doctor made me feign 
death, and he has drugged the padre, and 
watches him, but he will soon wake. Ah! 
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save me from him, from ma belle mere.” 

“I will do anything,” I said excitedly; “but 
what can I do ? You cannot stay here. What 
are you afraid of?” 

“Ah! get me out of the hotel, for—” 
looking round in a terror-struck way, and 
whispering in my ear, “they are—poison¬ 
ing me!” 

“Rouse the house,” was my natural sug¬ 
gestion. 

“ No, no, lady! Ecoutezf I have no time 
to explain, but flight is my only chance; to 
the English Embassy; Lord Queensland will 
help me, and-” 

At this moment the key turned slowly in 
my door, and I just had time to push the 
prince into the recess (while he implored me 
in a whisper to confide in “ no one—no one”), 
when Susette appeared, sleepy, cross, and 
with a light. 

“ I come, miladi, according to orders. Do 
you want anything?” 
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“Oh, Susette! I am so glad you are come. 
I really will not be locked in like this; it 
alarms me; for if anything were to happen I 
couldn’t get out. I must have the key.” 

“ Lady Muriel ” (with sleepy dignity) “ ma- 
dame said I was to lock you in. But why” 
(with curiosity) “ why are you alarmed? Why 
are you up?” 

“Because, I tell you, I don’t like being 
locked in. If mamma knew how it frightens 
me, she would of course let it be as I say. 
What is that?” I added nervously; “I am 
sure I heard a step outside my door.” 

“ It is only the guardia, miladi; he walks 
about all night and watches the galleries.” 

“Did he see you?” I asked anxiously. 

“Yes; and he asked where I was going.” 

“ Poor prince!” I mentally ejaculated, “ there 
is little chance, then, of your getting out 
unseen.” Then aloud I said to Susette, 
“Give me the key.” 

Susette was too sleepy to argue further 
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upon the matter, so she delivered up the 
key, and I let her out and locked the door. 
I waited to hear her departing footsteps, then 
I flew to the recess and drew back the por¬ 
tiere to liberate the prisoner; when, to my 
astonishment, the young man issued forth 
clad from head to foot in Susette’s clothes! 
No one could possibly have recognized him, 
for he had tied a thick veil over his face, 
and the metamorphosis was perfect. In spite 
of the awkward, nay, dangerous circumstances, 
I felt a strong inclination to laugh, but I 
said seriously: 

“Why do you not make a confidant of 
the guardia f Tell him your story, and get 
him to let you out at the front door.” 

“ No, no! the doctor told me solemnly to 
trust to no one but you—no servants, for 
the padre always bribes the servants. Ah, 
Muriella, que faire? How shall I get out?” 

“I know,” I said joyfully, and dashing into 
the recess, I dragged forth a strong rope, 
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used to cord boxes. “ You must get out by 
the balcony—it is not high; my brothers 
could almost let themselves drop without a 
rope, and I am sure / could.” 

“Ah! but I am ill, weak—faint.” 

“Well, well,” I said rather impatiently, 
with a touch of British arrogance and con¬ 
tempt for foreign chicken-heartedness; “you 
stay in here, while I make preparations.” 
So I stepped on to the balcony. Ivan was 
standing a few yards off, watching the win¬ 
dows of the Russian apartments; and with a 
horrid shrinking, I saw the moonbeams play 
upon a naked knife he held in his hand! 
and then I realized fully how dearly he had 
resolved to sell his young master’s liberty, 
and what a dangerous matter I was en¬ 
gaged in. 

The Russian comprehended at a glance 
what was my design, for as I was tying the 
rope to the balcony, I suppose my hand 
trembled, so he came hurriedly forward and 
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helped me, at the same time making signs 
that we had no time to lose. After fastening 
the rope firmly, he returned to his post of 
observation, and I softly called the young 
prince; then carefully looking into the road 
to see there were no inconvenient passers-by, 
I whispered to him in true schoolboy phra¬ 
seology, “Now’s your time.” 

Taking the rope very gently from my hand, 
the young man seemed to pause, looking 
meanwhile wistfully at me; then raising the 
veil which concealed his features, before I 
could prevent it, he threw his arms passion¬ 
ately round me, straining me tightly to his 
breast, and while murmuring the word “ Mu- 
riella!” he pressed his trembling lips once, 
twice, and yet again, fervently, almost pain¬ 
fully to mine, and with a great sob threw 
himself over the ironwork, slid down, and 
disappeared. 

The faithful Ivan now approached, and I 
was slightly nervous as to whether he might 
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not deem it necessary to express kis gratitude 
after the same fashion; but I need not have 
been alarmed, for after making an eager sign 
to me to lock my window, with a gesture of 
deep respect he kissed the hem of my garment, 
slid down the rope, and was gone; and I 
was left standing there alone, with a half 
inclination to slide down the rope and run 
away also! However, I listened to the sound 
of the fugitive’s retreating footsteps, and as 
they died in the distance I remembered Ivan’s 
warning, and un-knotting the rope, I re-entered 
my room with it in my hand, then shutting, 
locking, and even barricading my window, I 
sat down for a moment to collect my thoughts. 
My eyes wandered round the room, and 
ere my bewilderment had quite subsided, I 
perceived that a bunch of forget-me-nots which 
I had placed in water by my bedside was 
gone; and blushingly I told myself that, while 
waiting, the young prince must have stolen 
it. With this discovery tears, all unbidden,, 
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rushed to my eyes (for I was, after all, a 
very young girl) and a tender feeling sprang 
up in my heart for the individual for whom 
I had undoubtedly gone through a great 
deal; and on my knees I thanked God for 
His help, and begged Him to raise up a 
stronger protector than myself to rid the 
prince of his enemies. 

This outburst of feeling (hysterical, no doubt) 
relieved me, and once more I became practical, 
and I decided that courageous as I might 
be (and had undoubtedly proved myself) I 
dared no longer stay alone in that room; 
for I feared the possibility (on the discovery 
of the prince’s flight) of another visit from 
some of the Russians; so opening the door 
softly, I let myself out, and, with a creeping 
sensation as though all the Russians in the 
hotel were pursuing me, I fled towards Susette’s 
room, and to my unspeakable relief met her 
coming towards me. She was petrified at 
the rencontre , and drawing me into her room, 
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asked anxiously what was the matter. I told 
her breathlessly all that happened, and she 
said she had been struck by my pale, frightened 
face when she had seen me an hour ago; 
and it had so haunted her that she was now 
on her way to my room. She looked rather 
rueful when she heard of the loss of her 
clothes, but her womanly sympathy went out 
heartily to the poor boy when I described 
his terror and distress, and she forthwith 
began to consider how best to conceal the 
method of his flight. I did not then understand 
that this was more for my sake than for that 
of the fugitive. (The “ bliss ” of ignorance 
was mine at that moment, the “folly” of 
wisdom came later.) 

Susette returned at once with me to my 
bedroom, for the watchman, she said, had 
luckily seen her as she entered it an hour 
before, and he would think she had remained 
there, so we locked the door and lay down 
together. 
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Not long after we had done so, we again 
heard footsteps on the balcony, and as the 
moon was shining brightly, we saw the shadow 
of a man pass quickly across the blind, and 
on its return it lingered long enough at my 
window for me to recognize the spare form 
of the priest; but finding, I suppose, that 
everything was unsuspiciously quiet, and the 
window closed, the figure vanished as cauti¬ 
ously as it had appeared; and although we 
listened long and attentively, we heard nothing 
more. After a while my nervousness calmed 
down, and Susette’s propinquity giving me a 
sense of security, I fell asleep. The sun was 
shining brightly into the room as I awoke, 
and I overheard the fille de chambre tell Susette 
that the Russians had all left the hotel quite 
two hours before! 

As soon as I was dressed I hurried to my 
mother and related the whole adventure. She 
was much excited, and proposed going at 
once to the British Embassy, to learn whether 
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the young prince’s story were true. We 
did so, and were admitted directly into Lord 
Queensland’s presence. 

I was terribly disappointed when the great 
man assured us nothing whatever had been 
heard of the fugitives, and equally indignant 
when I discovered that both he and his attache 
discredited my story! The ambassador was 
barely civil, and “ thought ” (or said he thought) 
I had been “hoaxed,” that my “imagination” 
had “exaggerated the facts,” etc. He asked 
whether any person beside myself had wit¬ 
nessed “the alleged flight,” and I fancied he 
seemed relieved when I replied in the negative; 
but my suspicions of his sincerity were definitely 
aroused by his evident anxiety that we should 
keep the story to ourselves, impressing upon 
my mother (who turned very pale) that we had 
better do so “ for her pretty young daughter’s 
sake.” Being young and inexperienced, I 
missed the innuendo, but as the minister had 
early let out that he was “personally ac- 
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quainted ” with the Princess Lipetska, that she 
was “nearly related to the Imperial Family,” 
and that such an “unlikely story” as mine 
might give great offence, I shrewdly suspected 
his desire for secrecy arose from some private 
motive. 

In a few minutes Lord Queensland rose, 
thus as he thought ending the discussion; 
but feeling my veracity was unfairly impugned, 
I was not to be so summarily dismissed; 
besides, the ambassador’s parting words did 
not tend to soothe my irritation. “I advise 
you, madam,” he said to my mother, “not 
to allow pretty Lady Muriel to sleep alone 
in a hotel again. Keep her to her dolls, 
dear lady; there are really no children now¬ 
adays. ” 

This was unbearable, so losing all self- 
control, I said angrily, “It is a pity, Lord 
Queensland, that some old men should 
be chosen to fill high positions who are little 
better than ‘dolls’ themselves, especially when 
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called upon to act in an emergency! And 
oh! ” I cried, bursting into childish tears, 
“ old men are not nearly as nice as dolls, for 
although their heads may be equally empty, 
dolls have hair, whereas, old men very often 
—have not!” Need I say Lord Queensland 
was bald? 

My mother was horrified at my words, 
but the ambassador seemed tickled, and 
patting me on the shoulder, called me “a 
gold-headed little spitfire. ” I was not, however, 
to be mollified, and as I marched from the 
room, I said maliciously, “ If you, my lord 
Ambassador, will not take the story up, / 
shall spread it abroad, as an instance of the 
incompetency of our officials to defend the 
friendless ?” 

To my surprise, I perceived that my words 
“at random sent, had found a mark they 
never meant;” for Lord Queensland, motion¬ 
ing to his attache to close the door, said to 
my mother: “May I ask you a favour? I 
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frankly (!) confess I know something of the 
story, and I wished, for certain reasons, to 
keep it quiet. So will you — will your daughter 
— for the young prince’s sake—keep the 
secret until you hear from me?” 

My mother was so shocked at the ambas¬ 
sador’s want of candour, and so alarmed at 
the superabundance of that quality in me, 
that she would have promised anything to 
get away; but I said coldly, “ It is a pity 
you should not have placed confidence in us 
from the first, instead of doing so only as a 
pis-aller\ but if (with great dignity, I said it) 
you can assure me, on the honour of an 
Englishman, not of a diplomat” (I said 
cuttingly), “that silence will serve the poor 
boy, I am ready to pass my word also.” 

“Any other course of action will injure 
him, Lady Muriel.” 

“So be it,” I said loftily, delighted to feel 
that a signorina had proved herself no nonentity 
after all. 
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We took leave of the ambassador and his 
scared attache, and returned to the hotel, and 
it is needless to say we never heard again 
from his excellency; but in ten days’ time 
the papers informed us that his lordship had 
quitted Florence for some months. 

In a week or two’s time, the whole story 
seemed to have passed away like an uneasy 
dream. The Russians had vanished, and 
their rooms were now occupied by a com¬ 
mon-place, middle-class English family, who 
I heard conversing about the “ Pitty Pally 
(meaning, I presumed, the Pitti Palais), while 
the padrone and his wife avoided mentioning 
the princess or any of her suite; indeed the 
subject seemed so distasteful to them that 
we forbore alluding to it, and after a short 
uneventful period had elapsed, we directed 
our footsteps homewards to London. 

One morning my mother put the Morning 
Post into my hands, eagerly desiring me to 
read a paragraph aloud. It was a quota- 
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tion from a foreign journal, and it ran 
thus: “Great excitement has been caused 
lately in St. Petersburg in consequence of 
the following mysterious event, which has 
taken place in the family of the Prince 
Lipetska. His highness lost his first wife 
sixteen years ago, at the birth of the Prince 
Michael, who, although a delicate child, 
survived his mother, and was the object of 
his father’s tenderest affections. Four years 
ago the Prince Lipetska married again, choosing 
the Princess Myrza de Zeschaw, a lady of 
great beauty, and for whom, it was well 
known, a certain exalted personage avowed 
a distinctly paternal interest. The Princess 
Myrza bore two sons, and was a devoted 
mother, not only to her own offspring, but 
also to her step-son, who was much attached 
to her, and whose recent uncertain health 
seemed the only cloud in the princely pair’s 
domestic horizon. 

“ A few months ago the young prince 
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became so seriously ill that the best medical 
advice was sought, when change of air and 
a warm climate were suggested. The Prince 
Lipetska being unable just then to lay aside 
his court duties (he was one of the Czar’s 
highest functionaries), the princess offered to 
leave her own young family and proceed 
with her step-son to Italy, purposing (at the 
prince’s wish) to visit a famous but very 
old doctor resident at Pisa, who had known 
the young Michael from his birth. 

“Accordingly the princess started, accom¬ 
panied by a priest, a dame de compagnie and 
a large suite; and they had not been long 
absent before it was remarked that the Prince 
Lipetska who continued at Petersburg, became 
greatly depressed, and that he was constantly 
closeted with a certain Doctor d’Obreskoff, 
who had attended the family for years, but 
who, in consequence of increasing age and 
a strong dislike conceived against him by the 
princess, had given up his position as family 
18 
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physician. The accounts from Italy getting 
worse, the anxious father would have started 
at once to join his son, but (to the sur¬ 
prise of all parties) he yielded to Doctor 
d’Obreskoff’s entreaties, and instead of going 
himself, dispatched a young English doctor, 
who received instructions to travel with the 
utmost speed. 

“Dr. Granville’s arrival at Pisa (bringing 
his credentials from the prince) took the 
princess entirely by surprise, and he installed 
himself without delay as medical companion 
to the sick boy, who took to him with a 
complete infatuation, refusing to eat, drink, or 
sleep save in his presence. One day, to the 
amazement of the St. Petersburg world, the 
young Michael arrived at his father’s house, 
restored to health, and accompanied by a 
single servant! His father received him 
tearfully, but without surprise, and a few days 
later the whole family left St. Petersburg for an 
indefinite period. Nothing has been heard 
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of the princess; and mystery shrouds the 
whole affair.” 

“There, Mamma,” I said, “you see I could 
tell them more than they know.” 

“ What an awful thing! ” said my mother 
gravely. “ I wonder what has become of that 
wretched woman, and whether we shall hear 
any more about it.” 

This question was answered a short time 
afterwards; for on the anniversary of that 
memorable night I was sitting at my window, 
thinking over it all, when my mother called me 
down stairs, and to my surprise I discovered 
a travel-stained stranger in the room with her, 
and upon his turning towards me I exclaimed, 
“ The young prince’s English doctor! ” He 
carried a parcel, and seemed over-joyed at 
seeing me, grasped my hand, calling me the 
angiol protettore, and a host of pretty things; 
and when I had mastered my surprise I ex¬ 
claimed, “ How is the poor boy? Do—do 
tell me everything from the very beginning.” 
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The young man smiled and said, “ I have 
little to tell, or rather little that I may tell; 
and ere I begin may I beg of you both to 
keep all you know sacred? For although 
in some degree the story has become public, 
the whole truth is not known, and for the 
prince’s sake I beg this favour of you.” 

We, of course, gave the required promise, 
and Dr. Granville proceeded to tell us every¬ 
thing with much feeling: 

“The poor boy,” he said, “nearly fell a 
victim to the jealousy of the princess for her 
own children. She was administering small 
doses of poison to him, which were slowly 
but surely taking effect. I arrived just in 
time to save his life. The old Dr. d’Obreskoff 
had been haunted for some time by a horrid 
suspicion of foul play, and after the princess’s 
hurried departure to Italy, he determined to 
search her apartments privately, and he dis¬ 
covered such tangible proofs of her guilt — 
proofs, however, which a knowledge of medicine 
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alone could recognize,—that he broke the 
awful truth to the prince, who could scarcely 
be restrained from starting at once to Italy 
to save his son. The doctor, however, ad¬ 
vised differently, for his medical mind gathered 
from the most recent accounts that nothing 
imminent was to be feared, and he knew that 
unless everything was arranged most diplomati¬ 
cally the prince would have to contend against 
troubles and even dangers at court, in conse¬ 
quence of the princess’s high relationships. 
Luckily I was paying a visit at St. Petersburg, 
and the doctor knew all about me, how I 
had been brought up to the medical profession, 
but that developing a strong taste for adven¬ 
ture, I had been engaged in detective work; 
and that thus, I claimed an intimate personal 
acquaintance with the two most active agents 
in cases similar to the present one—namely 
—Medicine and Murder. 

“ The prince sent me to Italy with full 
powers, only impressing upon me the absolute 
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necessity of saving the princess’s reputation; 
and directly I arrived I warned Prince Michael 
of his own danger, and of his father’s com¬ 
mands, namely that he was to eat, drink 
and sleep in my presence only, and to 
leave the rest to me. He was very ill when 
I arrived, but I soon inspired him with con¬ 
fidence, and during that dreadful journey to 
Florence I taught him how to feign death. We 
had a rehearsal before arriving, and I found 
that like most Russians his powers of acting 
were ‘first class.’ I knew if I could only 
reach Florence I should be safe, as I was 
acquainted with Lord Queensland and had 
warned him of my coming; but the journey 
was perilous as I could not tell whether the 
princess had discovered who and what I was; 
besides, I feared the priest and how much he 
guessed of the truth. However, thank God 
all went well. 

“All would have been easy could I have 
taken the padrone of the hotel into my con- 
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fidence, but the prince had solemnly bound 
me to trust no one—no servants, except Ivan, 
and I kept my word. In England any one 
would have helped me, but with Russians 
and Italians there are wheels within wheels. 
One of my greatest difficulties was to keep 
the princess and the priest out of the ‘ death 
chamber,’ for I feared the prince betraying 
himself. So I burnt a concoction, ostensibly 
for sanitary purposes, which had the effect of 
causing those unused to the smell to feel faint, 
as you did, Lady Muriel, and as he did, poor 
boy, at times, but we had to risk that.” 

“But,” interrupted I, “after he and Ivan 
had escaped where did they go? He told 
me they should go to the English Embassy, 
but they.did not.” 

“ Forgive me, but they did, and were in 
the house when your mother and you called. 
Lord Queensland was aware they were coming, 
and an hour had not elapsed after their flight 
before a man came and whistled ‘God Save 
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the Queen’ beneath my balcony (a precon¬ 
certed sign), whereby I knew the fugitives 
were safe under the British flag. The am¬ 
bassador, knowing about the princess’s birth, 
acted with great caution.” 

“ Eminently so, ” I said drily, “ and how 
about the princess ? ” 

“ Ah, there I am tongue-tied. Suffice it 
to say that after the prince’s disappearance 
my personal dangers began, for I never lost 

sight of her, poor soul, till-- Ah, well, 

Russian laws and English laws are different, 
and grateful I am to have returned safely from 
so ugly a business.” 

Dr. Granville now rose to depart, and turning 
kindly to me he said, “ Lady Muriel, I parted 
from Prince Michael not many hours ago, and 
he said I was not to rest till I had seen you, 
till I had reminded you that this is the anni¬ 
versary of his flight, and that all through life 
the 18th September will be a night sacred to 
the thought of you.” 
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As the doctor said these words a curious 
sort of feeling came over me. The doctor’s 
voice sounded strange,—far off, and I seemed 
to see the gloomy bed-chamber, the moon-lit 
window, the boy in agonized supplication at 
my feet—the--- 

Doctor Granville went on: “ He sends an 
offering of humble gratitude. His words were, 
‘ Put it into her own dear hands, but tell her 
to open it alone, that as she opens it my 
voice will greet her, and tell her, oh tell her, 
we must meet again.' ” 

Without a word I took the parcel;—I knew 
the doctor raised my hand, and kissed it— 
and that bowing to my mother—he left the 
room. I went slowly and dreamily, upstairs, 
hearing as I did so, the front door open and 
shut,—the prince’s messenger pass out,—the 
sound of his footsteps die away in the dis¬ 
tance—and sitting by my bed, I recalled the 
words: “We must meet again ',"—then 

eagerly tearing off the paper covering of the 
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parcel, I discovered a velvet casket, upon 
which “Muriella” was stamped in letters of 
gold. I took the pretty gold key and opened 
the casket, and beheld a necklace of eighteen 
pearls (a pearl, I understood, for each day), 
and attached to it was a heart pierced through 
by a diamond arrow. At the back of the 
arrow these words were engraved: 

“ Firenze, 

II 18 Settembre, 184—, 
Gratitudine, Fede, Amore.” 

The heart opened, and within it I found— 
a shred of twisted rope,—and two or three 
dead forget-me-nots! I shed a few tears, 
—I scarcely knew why,—and ran down and 
shewed the jewel to my mother. 


A “ MAUVAIS QUART D’HEURE.” 


I was one evening presiding over a happy 
party of young people—my guests,—who had 
trooped into my sitting-room to partake of 
that pleasant and unconventional meal—a 
five o’clock tea. We were all thoroughly 
at home with one another, most of the in¬ 
dividuals present being cousins, while all of 
them were near relations of my own. Some 
had just returned from riding, some from 
walking or driving, and all seemed bent 
upon half-an-hour’s unconstrained and con¬ 
genial comfort. One damsel had thrown her¬ 
self at full length upon the sofa; two others 
sat upon large cushions, placed for that pur¬ 
pose in front of the fire; while the young 
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men were sprawling about, as young men will, 
in different attitudes, indicative of each one’s 
peculiar stage of fatigue—or laziness. Can¬ 
dles and lamps had been discarded, and the 
firelight alone illuminated the room. Sud¬ 
denly one of the girls addressed me in a 
coaxing tone, thus: 

“ Dear Aunty Madge! Do tell us a 
story. ” 

“ A story! ” I exclaimed, “ and pray—what 
about?” 

“A ghost-story!” exclaimed a chorus of 
young voices. 

“Oh! No! I never tell ghost-stories—they 
have become so stale. I know a good 
many—but ” 

“Well,” persisted the first speaker, “tell 
us something —something truly-dreadful, and 
dreadfully-true! ” 

“ Would you like me to tell you some¬ 
thing that really happened to myself years 
ago?” 
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“ Oh yes! better than anything else—if it 
be very horrible.” 

“Very well; poke the fire into a blaze—so; 
and now, if you are all ready, I will begin, and 
remember, what I am going to tell you is 
really and literally true. It happened to— 
myself; and if it is not ‘horrible’ enough, 
I can’t help it. I know it was quite enough 
so—for me. Now listen ! 

“ Some years ago I took to the strange habit 
of rising early (but very, veiy early I mean) 
and taking a solitary country walk. This 
would not have been such a strange thing to 
do had the hour been less unconventionally 
early, and had I confined my pedestrian feats 
to the summer time; but this I did not do. 
Winter and summer were alike to me then, 
and at both seasons I invariably arose at four 
o’clock, and was out of the house before five, 
and I need hardly remind you that at that 
hour in the winter it is quite dark, unless there 
be a moon. Some of you, no doubt, are 
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saying to yourselves, ‘What a foolish old 
woman, to leave her comfortable warm bed 
at such an unheard-of hour, instead of waiting, 
like a sensible person, to go out in the day¬ 
time. ’ ” 

“Ah! foolish, it may have been, and, as 
it turned out, it certainly jvas ; but the habit 
did not, in my case, originate from caprice. 
It arose from a wretched restlessness of mind 
and body,—the effects of a great sorrow,— 
the greatest, in my opinion, that can befall any 
woman, especially a young one, as I then 
was. Some of you here know to what I 
allude, so I need not enter into the circum¬ 
stances, beyond saying briefly that on one 
wretched winter’s morning, as my bed-room 
clock was striking five, a blow fell upon me, 
—crushing my heart, shattering all my earthly 
hopes of happiness. 

“ For months afterwards I could not sleep, 
and I used to lie restlessly in my bed, fever¬ 
ishly tossing about, morbidly recalling and 
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living over again each particular incident of 
the awful night which preceded my trouble, 
and dreading, most of all, to hear that ruth¬ 
less clock chime out the fatal hour. After 
it had done so, my agitation and distress 
would reach such a pitch, that nothing would 
quiet my nerves but physical exertion. At 
last I conceived the plan of rising early— 
before the dreaded hour should strike— 
dressing hastily, and going out, too far away 
to hear the hated sound. God grant that 
none of you may ever experience the torture 
I did then! (only to find out, too, how im¬ 
possible it is to run away from one’s-self). 

“My home at this time was in Scotland. 
I lived in a dear old house, which was poised 
(like a bird) upon a rock, which literally hung 
over the sea,—the silver spray dashing cease¬ 
lessly against its windows. On one side of 
the house there was a good-sized old-fashioned 
garden, laid out in terraces down to the sea; 
and not a quarter-of-a-mile distant from the 
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other side was a thick fir wood. It was into 
this wood that I generally strayed of a morning, 
and, sitting upon one of the felled trees (of 
which there was always a number lying prone 
upon the ground), I would watch the day¬ 
light gradually appearing, and the sun rising 
grandly out of the sea. After the sun had 
fairly risen, I always hastened homewards, so 
as to avoid meeting any early risers who 
might be about the place; and the rest of 
the day I would shut myself up with my 
books and music—a prey to harrowing 
memories. I cannot defend my worse-than- 
useless life at this time; my grief was selfish, 
and therefore all the harder to bear, but God 
has taught me since that there is no such 
comfort in sorrow as that of seeking to com¬ 
fort others. 

“There were no gentlemen’s places near 
my home—consequently no neighbours; no 
visitors ever molested me; but not many 
miles distant there existed an old melancholy- 
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looking mansion called Mornington, which 
had been uninhabited for many years, but 
latterly (to the great annoyance of the far¬ 
mers and small gentry around) it had been 
let to a Dr. Sterndale, who kept an establish¬ 
ment for incurable lunatics. Everything, 
however, seemed to go on quietly enough 
there, the unhappy patients never, apparently, 
venturing beyond the park, which was shut 
in by large iron gates. These were always 
locked, but now and then passers by caught 
glimpses through them of gaunt, strangely- 
attired figures, and sometimes (though rarely) 
of pale, anxious-looking faces peering through 
the iron-work. 

“There was a dilapidated lodge at the 
entrance-gates, surrounded by what, years 
ago, might have been a garden; but now it 
was choked up by over-grown shrubs, ever¬ 
greens, which seemed vainly straggling and 
striving, out of kindly delicacy, to hide their old 
friend’s broken windows and unhinged doors. 

19 
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“ Certainly this lodge had an uncanny 
appearance, and the report had once been 
spread (a ridiculously false one of course) 
that it was at times used as a ‘dead-house,’ 
for no living person was ever seen to enter 
the door, no smoke ever to issue from the 
chimneys; and when Dr. Stemdale drove 
out in his lumbering coach (which he did 
now and again, accompanied by some of his 
most favoured patients) he invariably opened 
the lodge gates himself, and carefully re¬ 
locked them, thus requiring no aid from a 
lodge-keeper. 

“ The doctor’s vehicle, just mentioned, 
rather struck awe, I found, in the simple 
villager mind; for my gardener related that 
one day, as it was coming towards him, he 
saw it suddenly shut itself up with a loud 
snap, ‘for all the worrrld,’ said the man 
timorously, ‘like a lar-rge mouth, gulping 
down the puir folk who were inside!’ In 
vain I assured him that this phenomenon was 
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simply the result of some clever inside 
mechanism;—he and the country people 
became superstitiously alarmed, and this sen¬ 
timent was by no means lessened when the 
gardener proceeded to give further details. 
He stated that at the moment the carriage 
passed him he saw one of the blinds drawn 
hastily down; then it was violently pushed 
aside by a large white hand, garnished by 
innumerable glittering rings, and a face was 
thrust forward—as white as the hand—making 
horrid grimaces and gesticulations; but both 
face and hand suddenly disappeared with a 
jerk, as though the owner of them had been 
forcibly dragged back. The blind was then 
quickly replaced, but it shook exceedingly, 
as if some struggle were going on behind 
it; the horses were whipped up, and the 
carriage passed by, vanishing supematurally 
(the man declared) in a cloud of dust! 

“ I laughed at the story to some, and endeav¬ 
oured to explain it to others, but finding 
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it impossible to stem the torrent of obstinacy 
or ignorance (or both), I at last left the matter 
alone. 

“That the lunatics were of a dangerous 
class, I had often heard it said; but such a 
report, of course, was bound to get about, 
were it true or the reverse; and as Morning- 
ton was a long way from my house (it was 
situated quite a mile the other side of the 
fir wood, which itself was nearly a mile broad) 
I did not trouble myself about such tales. 
My own maid, however, who had lived with 
me for years, constantly implored me to be 
less venturesome in my morning walks, but 
I had no fear, for the greatest calamity that 
could befall me had already come, so I was 
callous about anything else. 

“Well! One morning late in the autumn, 
having been more restless than usual during 
the previous night, I got up earlier even 
than was my wont, and after a brisk walk 
soon found myself in the very heart of the 
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wood. I knew exactly where I was, for a 
seat had been placed there to mark the 
centre point. It was one of the (then) new- 
fashioned double seats upon which people 
sit back to back; and just as I reached it I 
heard the village clock—about a mile distant— 
strike the (to me) awful hour of—five! and 
for the first time in my life (I knew not why), 
when I realised my distance from home, and 
the earliness of the hour, a shudder came 
over me, and the fact that the place was 
very lonely, and that I was only a weak 
woman and utterly defenceless,—forced itself 
unpleasantly upon me! I determined how¬ 
ever to pooh-pooh my fears, to ‘ pull myself 
together ’ and to persuade myself that I was 
not afraid. 

“‘Afraid!! and what of, I should like to 
know! ’ (I said to myself.) * It is the weather 
which has unnerved me.’ 

“ And certainly the weather was not reas¬ 
suring ! for it was a fitful morning and there 
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had been a good deal of rain during the 
night, accompanied by wild gusts of wind. 
Heavy black and white clouds were hurry¬ 
ing across the sky, and seemed to chase a 
terrified and fugitive moon, which was at her 
full. At one moment her bright and almost 
blinding beams would pierce through the 
waving trees, casting strange unearthly shadows 
around, and at the next she and the shudder¬ 
ing wood would be enveloped in a funereal 
pall of inky blackness. The effect was weird 
in the extreme, and during one of the mo¬ 
ments of sudden obscurity, I sank down on 
the seat—spell-bound,—first hiding my face 
in my hands, then looking up at the sky 
with a beating heart, and longing for the 
next appearance of the rolling moon! One 
angry cloud had already released her, but I 
saw that yet another must pass over her 
face before her blessed light could reappear; 
and it was the strangest cloud that I had 
ever beheld, being in the exact shape of a 
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man’s hand, with one long bony finger 
stretched out (I fancied) in warning! The 
moon seemed to roll slowly and painfully 
between the. fingers, looking very pale and 
faint the while; but at last, with a bound, 
she emerged from the shadows, shining with 
a wild and happy brightness, as though 
rejoicing to escape from the clutch of the 
hand! 

“ I also felt inexpressibly relieved and rose 
quickly from the seat, intending to hurry 
home; but how can I paint the amazement, 
the horror I felt, when I perceived I was no 
longer alone! Another Human Being had 
arrived silently, and with cat-like steps, during 
the darkness. A man was sitting on the seat, 
but—as yet—on the further end of its other 
side. His face was turned away, but his 
appearance was so peculiarly alarming that 
my heart stood still, but at a glance I ‘took 
in’ the situation. 

“ ‘ An escaped lunatic! ’ I said to myself, 
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‘and my only chance of safety is—to brave 
it out!’ 

“ As this thought darted through my brain 
the man slowly, very slowly turned his head, 
and looked deliberately at me. But oh! that 
look! Never to my dying day shall I forget 
it! I see it now! Everything most terrifying, 
most sinister, most repulsive, was in that look. 
Audacity, cowardice, insolence, malice and 
cruelty; all—all were there, and above all, 
and through them all,—madness. 

“ The man was deadly pale, or the struggling 
dawn (which was just silvering the horizon), 
made him appear so. His eyes were fright¬ 
fully bloodshot, his teeth were large and very 
white, and there was a light froth upon his 
lips, which had the blue-grey appearance of 
those of a corpse. He wore a long ‘ Ulster’ 
coat, buttoned from his throat to his feet and 
a tumbled white collar appeared above it, 
giving me the impression that he must have 
escaped from his bed in his night-gear. But 
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what alarmed me almost more than anything 
(if anything could be more alarming than 
everything was) was the fact that a centre 
button of the coat, at the waist, was unbottoned, 
and in the aperture thus formed, one of the 
man’s hands was thrust, and I kept asking 
myself: ‘What is he hiding there? A pistol 
or a knife? Or what?’ 

“ Feeling my extreme helplessness, and how 
entirely I was (humanly speaking) at the 
mercy of a madman,—I sent up a silent 
prayer to the all-merciful God,—a cry for 
help,—for wisdom how to act; and on looking 
back now, I can see how wonderfully my 
ejaculatory prayer was instantly answered, for 
I was suddenly impelled (by a discretion not 
my own)—not to run—or even to walk away, 
but to reseat myself with the greatest apparent 
calmness! 

“This act seemed to surprise, to please 
the man, for he smiled; and (to my unspeak¬ 
able terror) slid slowly along the seat, till he 
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came close to me, although still on the op¬ 
posite side of it. I felt his shoulder touch 
mine, but I dared not shrink from the contact; 
then he bent his head back till it rested on 
my veil, his foetid breath mingling with mine, 
while he peered insolently, mockingly into 
my face. 

“After a few moments (which appeared 
hours to me), during which he intently scanned 
my features, while I, God helping me, tried 
to meet his gaze bravely,—he said coolly, and 
evidently watching the effects of his words: 

‘“I saw you come into the wood,—I hid 
behind a tree,—and then, I followed you! 
When the moon shone out I hid again, and 
I touched your gown as you passed, but 
you didn’t know! Ha! Ha!! Funny! isn’t it? 
Then, when it got nice and dark again, I 
crept out and up to the seat, and when you 
sat down, / did so too! Why shouldn’t I? 
I have as much right as you! Then, when 
you started up, to go home, and sat down 
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again (when you first saw me), I was pleased!! 
I say!’ (coming a trifle nearer, and putting 
his horrid mouth close to my ear) ‘we are 
quite alone in the wood! you and I! Nice! 
isn’t it? Are you afraid!—eh?’ 

“ ‘ No! ’ I answered boldly. ‘ Why should I 
be afraid? We are not alone as you sup¬ 
pose ! for 

“ ‘Eh?’ said he, nervously looking around, 
then, in a whisper: ‘Who is here besides us?’ 

“ ‘ God! ’ I answered, clearly and firmly; 
‘ He is here, He is stronger than I, or you! 
and He takes care of us both! ’ 

“ The man looked hard at me, and I looked 
back fearlessly (apparently!) at him, resolved 
that my glance should not be the first to 
falter. At last, after a deadly though silent 
battle between his will and mine, his eyes 
quailed and fell, and I knew instinctively that 
I had gained a victory, for he fidgeted uneasily 
on the seat, and finally turned his head 
away, while I breathed more freely. 
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“After a short silence, my dreadful com¬ 
panion said in a hoarse whisper, as though 
afraid of being overheard: 

“ ‘ I say! I can’t sleep, that’s why I came 
out so early. My servants (with a wave of the 
hand, and the assumption of a grand seigneur 
manner) have their orders always to keep my 
breakfast hot! ’ Then with a howl of bitter 
distress he cried out: ‘ Oh ! Oh ! If I only 
could sleep! I would give kingdoms to sleep!’ 

“ It is remarkable, that as he gave utterance 
to this bitter cry, in spite of the deadly fear 
I was experiencing, and of the almost certainty 
that I should never live to tell this tale (for 
he never withdrew his hidden hand from the 
opening in his coat, and momentarily I became 
more and more convinced that he concealed 
some deadly weapon there!), a mighty sympathy 
arose in my heart for the wretched maniac, 
for did not / know almost as well as he, 
the agony of sleeplessness? I therefore said 
kindly and pityingly: 
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“ ' How strange! I, too, cannot sleep ! ’ 

“ ‘Is it a curse?’ he muttered; then rock¬ 
ing himself to-and-fro on the seat, he moaned 
out: ‘ Oh! What, what shall I do—to sleep ? ’ 

“ There was such a ring of anguish in his 
tones, that my heart bled for him, and I said 
gently: ‘ Oh try, what I have tried; try that, 

which after all, is the only comfort, waking 
or sleeping, and you will get it in the end! ’ 
“‘What’s that?’ he said eagerly. 

“ * Prayer! ’ I said. 

“ ‘ Oh! ’ he answered wearily, ‘ I have prayed, 
but God won’t hear me! How ca7i He, 
when He is up there (pointing to the sky), 
and I am in that hell?' 

“ * But He does hear,’ I said solemnly, and 
as to a little child, ‘ He sees and hears everything , 
He sees and hears you and me here now. 
He knew we should meet here this morning, 
and He it is Who teaches me to say to 
you—“ Pray ” ! Tell Him as you lie on your 
sleepless bed, just as you have been telling 
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me, that you can’t sleep, that you suffer, 
that you are unhappy, that-’ 

“ I was going on, when the miserable man 
started up and looking uneasily around him, 
said savagely: ‘Hark! Hark!! What’s that?' 

“ He seemed to listen eagerly, and then, 
with an expression in his face of intense 
hatred, gradually and cautiously drew the 
hand, hitherto concealed—out of his breast. 
A deadly sickness seized me, for I saw my 
worst fears realised! I saw the light of the 
dawning day gleam upon the blade of a 
murderous-looking carving-knife! But a ray 
of hope was at the same moment vouchsafed 
to me, for following with my eyes the direction 
of his, oh, joy! two horsemen were visible 
through the trees, trotting slowly along a 
grassy pathway (generally used by foot pas¬ 
sengers only); each man carried a ready- 
cocked pistol, and both seemed in eager 
search. 

“ Of course I knew they were on the track 
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of the wretched man at my side, and although 
they were quite within hail, I dared not either 
call or make them a sign, feeling convinced 
that had I done either, the knife would have 
been plunged into my bosom; for I per¬ 
ceived the maniac was watching me narrowly 
and evidently meant to sell his liberty dearly. 

“ ‘Had the horsemen seen us?’ I wondered 
in an agony of hope and fear? but I dared 
not move, and words would utterly fail to 
express my sensations, when suddenly I saw 
my miserable companion start to his feet, 
brandishing the knife, and—leaving his side 
of the seat, come towards mine! I was 
preparing as a last resource to scream and 
run for my life, when, to my utter amazement, 
instead of attacking me, the poor wretch 
threw himself on his knees at my feet, trembling 
like a leaf, and burying his face in my lap 
(I had never relinquished my seat), said in a 
hurried and imploring whisper: 

“ * Save me from those two men! They 
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did not see me! For the love of God, don’t 
give me up to them! You are good and 
kind and sorry for me, and you have told 
me to pray. So now I will pray to Him 
and I pray to you. Don’t, don’t give me up ! ’ 

“ For an instant he remained motionless, 
with his face buried in my lap, and I really 
don’t know what folly my womanly impulse 
of intense sympathy might not have tempted 
me to commit, had I not at that instant caught 
sight of the knife which he still grasped tightly 
in his hand. As I saw it, I involuntarily 
shuddered, and he must have felt me do so, 
for raising his head suddenly, he muttered 
fiercely and half to himself: ‘ Was that a sign 
—to them? She doesn’t look—true. Oh! 
If I thought she would betray me—!’ and 
ground his teeth! 

“ ‘Now certainly,’ I thought, ‘my last hour 
must come!’ But in spite of my desperate 
terror, I managed to say calmly in an authori¬ 
tative whisper, ‘Hush! Be quiet, or they 
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will hear you! They will soon have passed, 
and then you shall come home with me!’ 
(Oh God ! I thought, did the horsemen see us ?) 

“ He crouched down obediently (as a 
child), hiding his face on my knees; once 
more I cried for Divine assistance in my aw¬ 
ful need, and looking despairingly across the 
wood, I beheld, within thirty or forty yards 
of us—and behind the unfortunate man on 
his knees—the same two men (now on 
foot), who had passed us on horseback. So 
they had seen us, and help was at hand—at 
last! They were creeping towards us and 
making signs to me not to move, so as to 
give them time to approach. I leant there¬ 
fore over the wretched maniac, gently stroking 
his hair and speaking soothingly to him, 
telling him ‘for his life not to rise or show 
himself, not to move till the men were gone! ’ 
So he knelt on with his head still buried in 
my lap and trembling with fear. 

“ I must confess that at that moment I 
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hated myself and felt a very Delilah, and all 
the more so, when the poor fellow began to 
stammer a few disjointed words of the Lord’s 
Prayer. But what—what could I do? 

“ And the men kept coming on stealthily, 
nearer, nearer, closer, till at last one of them 
sprang forward and threw some kind of heavy 
cloth over the madman’s head, while his 
companion placed gyves upon his wrists; and 
then—then I saw the hideous knife fall harm¬ 
lessly to the ground. 

“ I know not to this day how it happened, 
but before (I suppose) the cloth had quite 
blinded the astonished maniac, and during 
the struggle that followed, he bit my hand 
nearly to the bone (I have the mark of it 
now and shall always have it), but so excited 
was I, that I never felt the wound, till on my 
way home I saw the blood. 

“ It is not easy for me to describe what 
I felt when after the keepers had uncovered 
the poor creature’s face, and were leading 
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him away, cowed and manacled (but not 
subdued), he looked round for me and said: 
4 God’s bitterest curse upon her, for she 
cheated me with lying words, I trusted her 
and she betrayed me.’ Then came a string 
of imprecations (but he never saw me for I 
hid myself), in the midst of which he was 
hurried into a vehicle and taken away. 

“ My story is done. How I got home I 
know not, I was more dead than alive, and 
was ill for weeks, and during the whole time 
I was haunted by that awful face—while those 
bitter curses and the cry ‘ I trusted you and 
you betrayed me! ’ were ever in my ears. 

“ On every anniversary of that dreadful day 
I rise at the exact hour, and on my knees 
pray God to bless, protect and comfort him 
(should he still be living) and all wretched 
beings like him, whose humanity is shattered 
and their lives a living death.” 


A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 


A WELL-AUTHENTICATED STORY. 

A young officer, quartered in an English 
country-town, had been very ill. What his 
illness had been I know not,—all I do know 
is that it had been serious. Now, however, 
he was getting quite well, and his confinement 
to his bed was purely a precautionary 
measure, which was to last only a few days 
longer. He had been well cared for; for 
he had been nursed all through his illness by 
a soldier-servant, who had lived with him 
ever since he ‘joined’, and besides, he was 
a very popular character with his brother- 
officers, who were constantly ‘ looking in’ 
upon him at all hours;—sometimes three or 
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four of them would come in together,—or 
sometimes one at a time; but they never 
left him alone for long, and they invariably 
visited him on their way down to Mess-dinner 
in the evening; taking care to tell him any news 
that might have been going forward during the 
day—and inventing a good deal that wasn’t! 

On this particular evening of our story, 
three or four of the young men had 
been sitting with him for some time, but 
now they had just gone down to dinner,— 
and their cheery voices were still to be heard 
reverberating up the stone staircase, as they 
‘ larked ’ with one another (like so many school¬ 
boys) on their way to the dining-room. 

Our young convalescent lay smiling to 
himself at the sounds, and wishing he were 
one of the rollicking party, when he sud¬ 
denly looked up, and was aware of a gen¬ 
tleman, attired in evening clothes, who was 
standing framed, as it were, in the door¬ 
way, and intently watching him. 
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After his first surprise at so unexpected an 
intrusion, what especially struck our young 
officer was the new-comer’s extraordinary 
manly beauty. His height alone was very 
unusual, and gave wonderful dignity to the 
well-knit, distinguished-looking figure. Then, 
the gentleman’s complexion was strangely 
foreign in its excessive paleness, while the 
large, gloomy eyes and drooping moustaches 
were the blackest he had ever seen. So im¬ 
pressed, in short, was our convalescent, by the 
unexpected visitor’s dignified appearance and 
lordly bearing, that he felt sure, had he ever 
seen him before, he could not have forgotten it. 

The stranger stood for some moments in 
the door-way, looking earnestly at the young 
man (little more than a boy) in the bed, 
then bowing courteously as though in answer 
to the latter’s enquiring gaze, he approached, 
sat down on the chair at the bedside, and 
at once began an unembarrassed conversation. 
First he asked sympathisingly after his involun- 
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tary host’s health, the cause of his late illness, 
etc., and thence he proceeded to talk freely 
and familiarly on all sorts of topics;—our conval¬ 
escent meanwhile becoming every moment more 
and more fascinated by his new acquaintance’s 
charming voice and pleasant manner. 

At last the mystified young officer sum¬ 
moned up courage enough to say that de¬ 
lightful as this unexpected visit had been to 
him personally, he could not but fear lest he 
should be defrauding some other person of the 
pleasure,—especially as he knew that a 
youngster that had just ‘joined’ was also ill 
in bed! Had the gentleman, perchance, come 
to see the other invalid? 

“I am afraid,” the young man continued, 
“ that you must be taking me for someone 
else? I certainly never have had the advan¬ 
tage of seeing you before,—or I could not 
have forgotten it! ” 

The stranger looked calmly at the boy 
as he spoke, but said nothing. 
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“I should take it as a great favour,” the 
officer continued, feeling rather surprised at 
the strange gentleman’s silence, “ if you 
would give me your name and address, so that 
I may look forward to the pleasure of calling 
on you, when I get out again, which will be 
in a few days now.” 

The stranger still remained silent, in spite 
of the young man’s request, and then, in a 
few minutes went on quietly talking on other 
subjects, as though he had not ‘ taken in’ what 
he meant. 

“ I wonder who on earth he is! ” the offi¬ 
cer thought, “ some swell, I’ll swear! Beastly 
kind of him to come and see me, any¬ 
how! ” and yet he felt rather uneasy. After 
a while, when the stranger had brought 
forward and discussed all sorts of interesting 
subjects, our invalid could no longer restrain 
his curiosity, or his determination to discover 
his new and fascinating friend’s name. 

“You really must tell me who you are,” 
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the young man said. “ It will be such a 
real pleasure to me to go and see you! ” 
Then he added (still believing the gentleman 
was taking him for someone else), “ Such 
a friendship is very pleasant, although it may 
have begun accidentally—by mistake.” 

“ Oh, no, ” answered the stranger, in his 
curiously musical voice, “ I have made no 

mistake! Your name is Reginald B-, 

and I came a long way to see— you ! ” 

“ How very good of you! ” said Reginald 
gratefully, and colouring with pleasure, “and 
now, pray add to your kindness by telling 
me to whom I am indebted for so jolly an 
evening. ” 

The stranger looked musingly at Reginald, 
and answered quietly: “Do you really wish 
to know my name?” 

“Indeed—yes!” said Reginald heartily. 

“Then I will tell you. My name is— 
Satan! ” 

“Come! come!” answered Reginald, de- 
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cidedly startled, “ I can’t be expected to be¬ 
lieve that!" and he began to suspect his fas¬ 
cinating companion of being an escaped 
lunatic. 

The dark man, who had been watching 
the young soldier intently, seemed to divine 
at once the unspoken thought: “No,” he 
said, “I am not mad, and I quite understand 
your difficulty in crediting my words. I am 
prepared, however, to prove their truth.” 

“How?” asked Reginald. 

“Well! ask me any difficult question you 
like. Ask me anything past or present that 
you wish to know. Ask me any secret you 
alone know; and I will tell you all about it! 
or, if you prefer it, ask me in short any se¬ 
cret you wish to know, and by my answer, 
and supernatural knowledge, I will prove to 
you that I am what I say I am!— i.e .—the 
Devil! ” 

A creeping sense of uneasiness had now 
come over the young soldier, who although no 
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coward, was, after all, weak from recent ill¬ 
ness, and felt (small blame to him! most 
men would have done the same!) that a visit, 
while he lay helpless in bed, from either 
a lunatic, or from the Devil, was by no 
means a pleasant contingency! But. . . . 

“ A lunatic he may be! ” argued poor 
Reginald, “but the Devil! Pah! Non¬ 
sense ! ” Turning to his uncanny companion, 
therefore, he said with a forced laugh : “ Well, 
there is a secret in my family, which I have 
wished to discover for long, and if you can 
unravel that mystery, then I will really believe 
that you are—well!—not human. ” 

The stranger bowed gravely (after the 
interview, Reginald remembered the dark 
man had never once smiled), and once more 
repeated, “ Ask me what you like, and I will 
answer, and tell you all you wish to know! ” 
“ Then,—here goes! ” exclaimed Reginald, 
who meanwhile experienced an uneasy sensa¬ 
tion as though he were pandering to, and tarn- 
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pering with, something Evil! “ I had an 

elder brother, who died quite a baby,— 
whom I never saw! and strangely enough, 
my mother would never allow me to mention 
his death,—or, indeed, that he had ever 
lived! Now! I want to know about him, 
— how he died? and also the reason of my 
mother’s extraordinary reticence upon the 
subject. Can you tell me this ? ” 

“ Oh! that’s easy enough, ” the strange 
visitor said; “listen, and I will tell you 
the story! ” 

“Years ago, before you were bom, your 
parents went a sea-voyage in a sailing-vessel. 
They took with them their first-bom son, 
then a very young child. About a week 
after they had sailed, your mother was on 
deck, playing with her little son, of whom 
she was very proud. Your father and the 
captain of the vessel both stood by, and 
watched her as she tossed the baby up in 
the air (as mothers will), and caught it again. 
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“ Other eyes—not human ones—were also 
watching this dangerous play / 

“Suddenly, just as your mother was tossing 
her little son up in the air, the ship gave 
a lurch,—she failed to catch the laughing, 
crowing, kicking baby,—it fell overboard,— 
and in one moment, under their very eyes, 
it was swallowed by a shark, that had been 
noticed following and dogging the vessel for 
days. No one witnessed the tragedy except 
your parents and the captain, and the wretched 
mother was in such a distracted state (foolishly 
and unreasoningly fearing lest she should be 
blamed and accused), that to quiet the frantic 
woman, the two men weakly, and at her 
urgent prayer, took a solemn oath then and 
there, never to divulge the secret of the child’s 
death; thus, foolishly, and quite unnecessa¬ 
rily, saddling themselves all their lives long, 
with a bug-bear, in the form of a haunting 
mystery! Your father once or twice endeav¬ 
oured to convince your mother of the folly 
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of concealment, but whenever he broached 
the subject, her painful excitement and agita¬ 
tion warned him it was better to leave things 
as they were,—and more especially as no one 
seemed ever to have heard anything about it! ” 
“ There! ” continued the stranger, “ that is 
the whole mystery,—which in fact need have 
been no mystery at all, had your mother not 
chosen to make it one!” 

After relating this extraordinary, and rather 
unlikely story, the dark gentleman rose 
abruptly from the chair,—said he ‘could stay 
no longer that time’—bid his astonished host 
good-night,—walked to the centre of the room, 
and—vanished,—‘went out’ (as it were) like 
the flame of a match, while the young soldier 
gazed at him, unable to utter a word. 

A few minutes later the soldier-servant 
entered the room, and said: 

“ I came in twice before, sir, with your 
physic, but you seemed so occupied with 
the strange gentleman, that I did not like 
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to disturb you! Will you take it now ? ” 

So his servant,—the young man said to 
himself,—had seen the uncanny visitor too! 
Therefore people would be unable to say (as 
they would if they could!) that he had been 
either drunk or dreaming,—when he related 
to them his extraordinary experience. 

Directly our hero was alone, he wrote to his 
mother, and asked her, was the story true ? 

In a few days he received an answer, 
written by that lady in a most excited state. 
She asked firstly, How could he possibly have 
heard the circumstance ? and secondly, From 
whom could he have heard it? It had happened, 
she said, so many years ago; and as the 
only two witnesses besides herself had been 
his father and the captain, and as they 
were both now dead,—from whom could he 
have heard it? She was, however, bound to 
confess that what he had heard was true to 
the letter! But —how had he heard it ? “ Your 
dear father, ” she wrote, “ died as a young 
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man, soon after you were bom; and the 
captain died the same year. He was drowned. 
On the day your father died, he strongly urged 
me to tell the terrible story to you, but I 
never could summon up the courage! Now 
you know it!—but— How?” 

It only remains for me to add that Reginald’s 
brother-officers declared positively that he was 
neither delirious nor drunk, nor even excited 
when, on that same evening (the Mess-dinner 
being over and they came to bid him Good¬ 
night) he told them calmly and deliberately 
all about his Mysterious Visitor. Reginald 
has never seen the Dark Gentleman again, 
and he hopes he never may! but he dislikes 
very much being left long alone. 

“He came for some object,” he says, 
“ and that object not having yet been obtained, 
—he is not the one to give up without 
another try! But God defend the Right! ” 
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